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Save    Your  Money 

Aad  whan  you  jet  a  dollar 
4apo«lt  it  with 


Zion't  Sayings  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

XTJ*  P*7  *  P»r  cant,  intereet  on  savings 
™  deposit*  in  any  amount,  from  tl.00  to 
$6,O0O.  No  trouble  to  answer  questions. 
Money  sent  us  by  those  who  do  not  reside  in 
Salt  Lake  City  as  carefully  attended  to  as  if 
you  were  present  to  make  the  deposit  in 
person.     Write  for  any  information  desired. 

iOamrm  r.  »MITH,  Praaldant. 

•■OIQI  U   CANNON.  Cayshier. 
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MAS   IS 
COMING 


ARE  PREPARED 
FOR  IT  WITH  THE 
LARGEST  LINE  OF 
BOOKS,  XMAS  CARDS, 
TOYS.  GAMES  &  HOLI- 
DAY NOVELTIES  IN  THE 
TOWN. 

DESERET  NEWS 
BOOK  STORE 

No.     6     Main     Street 


Wise  Ones 


know  that  there  is  no  protection  quite  io 
reliable  as  a  fire  insurance  policy  with  the  Home 
Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Utah.  It's  the  best 
arrow  and  the  safest  hemlet  that  a  man  can 
have  to  protect  him  against  the  loss  of  his 
wealth,  in  case  of  a  sudden  disaster. 

We  will  write  you  up  a  policy  at  reasonable 

HIBER  J.  GB1IT  &  CO.  General  Agents. 

20-26  South  Main,       -       Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


TELL   YOUR 
MAMMA  TO 


COME  HERE 


FOR    YOUR 

UNDERWEAR 


We  know  just  how  particular  iome  children  are  thai 
their  underwear  be  warm  and  comfortable,  and  have 
taken  all  the  care  we  could  to  get  the  right  kind. 

We  feel  sure  that  if  every  mother  knew  the  real  merit 
of  Munsing  Union  Suit  Underwear  there  would  be  no  other 
kind  asked  for.  It  is  the  best  made.  Of  course  we  have 
the  other  makes  as  well,  in  single  pieces  and  Union  Suits. 
Come  here  for  anything  in  the  Underwear  or  Hosiery  Line. 


Only  First 
Quality  Goods. 


organ</the  deseretTsun day  school  union 
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SAXON  SWITZERLAND,  OR  THE  SACHSISCHE  SCHWEIG. 


HIS    very   picturesque   district, 
remarkable  for  its  singular  rock 
formations,     has    for     the    last 
century  been   known  as   Saxon 
Switzerland. 

It  extends  on  both  sides  of  the  Elbe 
from  Liebenthal  to  the  Bohemian  fron- 
tier,   a    distance    of    about    twenty- five 


miles,  and  from  Falkenberg  to  Schnee- 
berg,  about  the  same  distance.  All  who 
love  nature  in  her  picturesque  mood 
would  greatly  enjoy  a  visit  here. 

If  possible,  the  traveler  should  reach 
the  desired  point  by  water,  and  then  take 
the  walks  or  carriage  ride  to  Bastei, 
Schandau,     Herrnskretchen,      or     other 
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desired  point.  The  sconery  is  grand. 
The  quaint  little  towns,  almost  hidden 
among  the  mountains,  with  their  seem- 
ing perpendicular  roads,  are  charming 
to  see.  The  mountains  here  resemble 
the  Alps,  but  are  without  the  snow. 

Beautiful  indeed  must  be  the  river 
side  when  in  its  usual  state,  but  the  sum- 
mer of  15)04,  when  we  made  our  visit,  was 
one  of  drouth,  and  the  sand  banks,  look- 


passengers  alighted  at  their  different  des- 
tinations. 

The  Bastei  is  1030  feet  above  sea  lev- 
el, and  about  645  feet  above  the  Elbe. 
It  is  a  rock,  with  several  peaks,  rising 
perpendicularly  from  the  river,  and  is  the 
finest  point  in  Saxon  Switzerland.  The 
view  is  magnificent  and  extensive,  afford- 
ing an  admirable  survey  of  the  wooded 
gorges  and  of  the  abrupt  peaks  that  sur- 
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BASTEI    BRIDGE. 


ing  like  the  skeleton  ribs  of  some  ani- 
mal, gleamed  where  once  the  Elbe  flowed. 
No  shipping  was  going  on  giving  it 
a  dead  appearance.  Some  boats  were 
moored  to  the  side,  while  others  were 
stranded  among  the  sand.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  state  of  the  river  the 
trains  which  ran  close  to  its  banks  were 
crowded;  but  were  gradually  relieved  as 


round  us  on    all  sides,  and  which  resem- 
ble aigai.tic  castles. 

The  broad  path  ascends  through  a 
narrow,  wooded  ravine,  bounded  by  lofty 
and  grotesque  rocks  which  are  partly 
clothed  with  moss  and  ferns.  Next  we 
traverse  a  pine  wood,  and  at  the  top  of 
the  mountain  we  cross  the  high  road  and 
Bastei  is  reached 


PEEBISCHTOR    VOX    OSTEN. 


A  rocky  plateau,  immediately  before 
the  Bastei,  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
rocks  of  the  Wehlener  Gratd.  From 
the  inn,  a  romantic  walk  descends  to  the 
Bastei  brucke,  a  stone  bridge  of  seven 
arches,  constructed  in  185],  and  which 
connects  the  rocky  pinnaclfs  rising  at 
this  point  from  the  valley.  To  the  left, 
before  the  bridge  is  reached,  a  path  di- 
verges to  the  Ferdinandstein,  from 
which  is  afforded  a  good  survey  of  the 
environs  of  the  bridge.  Following  a 
path  to  the  left,  which  leads  below  the 
Bastei,  we  pass  a  small  waterfall  singing 
its  murmuring  song.  Its  music  is  beau- 
tiful and  restful,  and  we  feel  lulled  and 
soothed  by  influences  from  the  unseen 
world.  The  songs  of  the  waterfall  and 
the  birds  are  most  exquisite  and  their 
echo  enchanting. 

The  mountains  are  God's  temples,  and 


a  spirit  divine  ever  pervades  them,  and 
one  is  led  to  feel  that  he  could  bow  before 
Him  who  created  all  this  grandeur.  The 
world's  fret  and  worry  fade  away  before 
the  Spirit  divine,  and  love  for  all  men 
fills  the  heart.  Such  feelings  as  these 
accompany  us  as  we  traverse  the  return 
road. 

Schandau  is  a  small  town  with  3,100 
inhabitants.  It  is  395  feet  above  the 
Elbe,  and  is  prettily  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kirnsteech-Bach.  This 
is  the  central  point  of  Saxon  Switzerland 
and  is  extensively  visited  in  the  summer 
time. 

The  walks  around  Schandau  command 
a  view  of  the  entire  district  of  Saxon 
Switzerland,  but  from  here  only  a  spick 
of  the  Elbe  is  discernible.  The  view  cf 
all  the  surrounding  scenery,  which  can- 
not be  described,   fills  one   with  awe  and 
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wonder.  And  again  we  think  of  Him, 
the  Master  mind,  who  so  cieftly  chiseled 
the  rocku  and  planted  the  moss  and  the 
pine  to  beautify  them.  No  human  hand 
can  imitate  such  workmanship. 

Herrnskretchen,  though  smaller,  is 
also  charmingly  situated.  The  houses 
are  so  quaint,  the  dress  of  the  people  so 
queer  that  they  give  this  section  a  dash 
of  poetry  and  romance.  Here  is  no  gran- 
deur nor  pride.  To  reach  the  plain  little 
church,  with  its  small,  sweet-toned  bell, 
one  must  cross  the  rustic  bridge.  Once 
inside,  the  mind  goes  roaming  into  the 
dim  past.  How  many  ages  since  this 
was  the  mode?  And  how  happy,  how 
free  rom  care  these  peasants  seem  as 
they  take  their  accustomed  wooden  seats. 
Perhaps  they  live  and  die  without  ever 
seeing  the  grandeur  of  the  city,  and  thus 
are  spared  the  knowledge  of  many  of  its 
sins,  which  here  seem  more  hideous, 
when  compared  with  the  works  of  God. 
Yes,  the  world  is  beautiful:  its  defilement 
comes  only  by  the  acts  of  men.  How 
beautiful  the  simple  life!  how  near  to 
God! 

Bodenbach  has  a  population  of  about 
8000  inhabitants.  Here  we  enter  Bohe- 
mia, passing  through  the  Austrian  cus- 
tom house,  where  we  notice  the  different 
uniforms  and  build  of  the  soldiers  to  those 
of  its  neighbor,  Germany.  The  men  are 
thinner,  darker,  and  more  sallow,  and 
have  a  reserve  not  seen  in  the  fat,  good- 
natured  German,  and  they  carry  them- 
selves with  a  spring  not  observed  in 
Deutschland.  Their  caps,  too,  are  high- 
er, adding  somewhat  to  their  height  and 
appearance.  We  walk  leisurely  through 
the  town,  eat  lunch  in  a  garden  restaur- 
ant, then  ascend  by  a  rather  steep  moun- 
tain path  which  leads  through  woods, 
now  dense  and  shady,  then  more  sparse, 
where  many  rustic  seats  afford  the  climb- 
er a  rest.  The  climb  is  difficult,  but  the 
view  afforded  more  than  repays   for  the 


fatigue  endured.  After  about  two  hours 
climbing  we  reach  the  summit,  where 
there  is  quite  a  clearspsceand  a  flag  pole 
surrounded  by  numerous  nice  benches, 
placed  for  the  accommodation  of  weary 
climbers.  From  this  point,  440  feet  high, 
the  view  on  all  sides  is  delightful. 

The  woods  that  we  have  just  traversed 
are  dark  and  silent,  yet  they  are  often  the 
scene  of  picnics,  and  a  band  discourses 
music  from  the  restaurant  grounds  near 

by. 

Far  below,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Elbe,  is  Tetschen,  which  can  only  be 
reached  from  this  side  by  crossing  the 
fine  suspension  bridge  here  spanning  the 
river.  From  our  present  elevation,  the 
people  crossing  to  and  fro  on  the  bridge 
look  like  midgets. 

This  perhaps  is  the  pleasantest  point 
in  the  valley  of  the  Elbe,  and  from  here 
Tetschen  looks  like  a  town  in  miniature, 
and  the  man  who  collects  toll  on  the 
bridge  like  a  play  soldier. 

The  haadsome  chateau  of  Count  Thun 
can  also  be  plainly  seen  from  this  point. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  garden, 
which,  with  its  library  and  armory,  are 
open  to  the  public  daily. 

From  the  pole  grounds  we  follow  a 
Darrow  path  around  the  mountain,  where 
far  below  are  two  sleepy  towns,  with 
their  typical  Swiss  houses,  green  fields 
and  winding  paths.  Following  the  up- 
per path  we  are  almost  directly  over  them, 
while  they  are  hundreds  of  feet  below. 

On  the  river  side  of  the  mountain  is  a 
convent,  where  the  nuns,  dressed  in 
white,  can  be  seen  hurrying  through  the 
grounds. 

Returning  to  the  flag  pole,  we  again 
strive  to  drink  in  all  the  beauty  of  our 
surroundings.  The  air  is  pure,  and  the 
deep  blue  of  the  sky  is  flecked  with  gold- 
en clouds.  The  train  comes  through  the 
long  tunnels,  looking  to  us  like  a  play- 
thing.    As  the  sun   is  sinking,  bathing 
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everything   in  a  golden  light,  we  leave 
beautiful  Saxon  Switzerland  with  a  pic- 


ture impressed  on  our  memory  that  we 
hope  will  never  fade. 

Lydia  D.  Alder. 


OUR  DUSKY  HEROINE. 


Two  little  playmates,  a  boy  and  a  girl, 
Were  playing  one  day  on  the  sand. 

HE  scene,  a  far-away  tropical 
isle.  The  actors,  a  dusky  lad 
and  lass,  natives  of  the  country. 
With   their  little   brown  hands 


they  had  fashioned  a  rude  canoe,  and  af- 
ter having  fastened  to  it  a  sail,  made 
from  a  fragment  of  the  boy"s  tattered 
"lavalava,"  or  loin  cloth,  set  it  upon  the 
water  where  it  was  borne  by  the  gentle 
breeze  farther  and  farther  out  to  sea. 

With  shouts  of  delight  and  triumph 
they  watch  through  the  gathering  twilight 
until  it  disappears  over  the  reef.  They 
turn  with  joyful  step  to  their  home.  The 
lamps  are  already  lighted  and  they  hasten 
to  their  respective  huts  to  join  in  the 
evening  hymn. 

Tiso,  the  boy  whose  acquaintance  we- 
have  just  made,  is  the  son  of  a  chief  of 
the  village — a  bright-eyed,  happy  hearted 
lad.  His  little  playmate,  Sina,  is  the 
youngest  daughter  of  a  talking  man  of  the 
same  village,  and  her  trustful,  tender 
nature  endears  her  to  the  hearts  of  her 
associates.  Her  home  is  near  the  sea- 
shore where  the  lashing  of  the  waves 
upon  the  beach  and  the  rustling  of  the 
palm  trees  overhead,  forever  sing  a  lullaby 
to  rock  this  child  of  nature  to  repose. 

She  enters  the  low  thatched  hut  and. 
finds  the  family  seated  upon  the  mats 
ready  to  begin  the  evening  prayer.  She 
sits  quietly  by  her  mother's  side  while 
her  father  opens  the  Bible  and  reads  a 
few  verses  from  the  twenty-fourth  Psalm. 


The  eldest  pleads  a  song  in  which  the 
whole  family  joins  in  sweet  accord.  As 
the  last  notes  die  away  in  the  distance, 
the  stentorian  voice  of  the  father  is  heard 
thanking  God  for  the  blessings  which 
have  attended  them  through  the  day. 

From  a  projecting  pole  in  the  center  of 
the  house  the  mother  brings  a  basket, 
made  of  cocoanut  leaves,  which  contains 
the  evening  meal,  of  which  all  partake 
with  relish. 

"Father,  where  are  you  going?"  asked 
Sina  as  she  saw  him  making  preparations 
to  depart. 

"Myself  and  some  of  the  neighbors  are 
going  fishing,"  said  he,  "so  we  will  have 
some  nice  food  tomorrow." 

Sina  runs  down  to  the  beach  to  see 
them  off.  Each  man  seats  himself  in  his 
canoe, using  the  paddle  in  such  a  dexterous 
fashion,  first  on  this  side  then  on  that, 
and  the  canoe  darts  swiftly  over  the  rip- 
pling waves  which  glimmer  and  sparkle 
in  the  moon-light. 

The  tide  being  high  the  beach  is  aban- 
doned and  Sina  with  her  playmates  gath- 
er beneath  the  palm  trees  before  the  vil- 
lage; songs  are  sung,  games  are  played 
with  the  reckless  abandon  of  happy  child- 
hood until  all  are  exhausted.  They  then 
part  for  the  night  and  each  lies  down  on 
his  own  little  mat,  where  joys  and  sor- 
rows are  alike  forgotten  in  peaceful  sleep. 

Thus  the  early  childhood  of  Tiso  and 
Sina  is  spent.  Roaming  at  will  through 
the  forests:  uneducated  save  the  teach- 
ings they  receive  each  Sabbath  day  from 
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the  Bible.  Tiso,  it  is  true,  learns  to  fish 
and  handle  a  canoe  as  neatly  as  does  his 
father.  He  learns  also  from  the  example 
of  his  superiors,  that  man  among  his 
people  is  the  great  "lord  of  creation;1' 
that  all  must  do  honor  to  him;  that  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  chastise  his  wife,  or 
cruelly  beat  her  for  some  fancied  wrong. 
And  once  seeing  his  own  mother  sub- 
jected to  such  cruelty  his  black  eyes 
flashed  indignantly,  and  deep  in  his  heart 
he  wondered  if  such  things  were  right. 

Well  laden  with  the  treasures  of  the 
ocean  Tiso,  now  a  sturdy  youth,  was  one 
day  returning  from  a  fishing  expedition. 
Having  drawn  his  canoe  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  waves,  he  was  turning  to  go  to  his 
humble  home,  when  suddenly  he  came 
upon  Sina  carrying  a  bundle  of  clothes 
she  had  been  washing  in  a  spring  near 
by.  A  conversation  ensued  in  which 
Sina  asked: 

"Do  you  know  tomorrow  is  Christmas'?" 

"I  had  quite  forgotten,"  replied  the 
youth.     "What  are  you  going  to  do?'' 

"I  think  I  shall  attend  the  celebration 

in    the  village   of  M ,  you  know  the 

Mormons  have  a  school  there,  and  they 
are  going  to  have  a  nice  time  tomorrow." 

"I  believe  I'll  go  toe,"  said  Tiso,  "and 
if  you  don't  mind  we  will  go  together.  I 
have  heard  some  pretty  hard  stories  about 
the  Mormons,  though.'' 

"Well,  I  met  one  of  the  lady  mission- 
aries once  and  I  think  she  is  very  nice," 
replied  the  girl.  "But  we  will  go  and 
find  out  what  kind  of  people  they  are." 

Christmas  morning,  in  that  tropical 
clime,  dawned  bright  and  beautiful  as  one 
could  wish,  and  the  early  morning  sun 
shown  brightly  down  upon  the  village  of 
M ,  where  the  little  bamboo  meeting- 
house was  filled  with  eager  spectators, 
among  them  Tiso  and  Sina. 

"Where  are  the  girls?  Don't  the  Mor- 
mons allow  girls  in  their  school,  I  won- 
der?" was  the  whispered  remark  of  Sina 


to  her  companion.  Then  looking  through 
the  open  doorway  they  saw  a  sight  never 
to  be  forgotten.  Marching  in  file,  the 
smallest  first,  came  a  number  of  girls 
from  six  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  dressed 
in  white  'witn  red  ribbons,  their  jetty 
tresses  flowing  down  their  backs.  They 
took  their  seats  with  quiet  reverence; 
then  the  missionary's  wife  came  in  taking 
her  place  beside  her  husband  on  the 
stand. 

"How  different,"  bought  Tiso.  "Our 
women  sit  apart  and  are  not  permitted  to 
share  the  honors  with  their  husbands." 

The  services  began.  Elder  B .  after 

the  usual  opening  exercises,  in  very  dis- 
tinct language,  eulogized  the  life  of  our 
Savior;  His  birth,  d  'ath  and  resurrection, 
saying:  "If  we  wish  to  be  like  Him  we 
must  do  the  works  He  did,"  substantiating 
from  the  Bible  that  faith  alone  will  not 
save  mankind. 

This  was  new  and  strange  doctrine  to 
our  young  friends,  as  they  had  always 
heard  that  faith  alone  will  purchase  sal- 
vation, but  they  drank  in  the  words  with 
eagerness.  When  the  school  children 
sang  in  English  it  amused  yet  gratified 
them  to  hear  their  own  jace  speaking  a 
foreign  tongue. 

Daring  the  afternoon  their  hearts  were 
filled  with  joy  to  see  the  missionary  and 
his  wife  participating  with  the  children 
in  their  games;  so  dignified,  command- 
ing respect  of  all,  yet  ever  kind  and  cheer- 
ful. One  of  the  boys  had  the  misfortune 
to  break  his  arm  by  falling  from  a  horse. 

Elder    B led    him   gently    into    the 

house  closing  the  door  behind  them. 

"What  is  he  going  to  do  with  the  boy?" 
asked  Tiso  of  a  school  boy  standing  near. 

"He  is  going  to  administer  to  him. 
Once  I  was  very  sick,"  went  on  the  lad, 
"and  my  father  thought  I  would  die,  but 
the  Elder  administered  to  me  and  I  was 
soon  well." 

"( >ur  missionaries  don't  do  like  that," 
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said  Tiso.  "'When  we  get  sick  they  send 
us  some  medicine,  but  never  come  to  visit 
us.  They  seem  too  proud  to  come  into 
our  little  huts." 

"Don't  you  know  the  Bible  tells  us 
Jesus  loved  little  children  and  blessed 
them,  and  healed  the  sick  that  were 
brought  to  Him,"  said  the  little  convert. 
'"Well,  that  is  the  way  our  ministers  do." 

Sina,  who  had  been  an  interested 
listener,  remarked,  "I  wish  we  could  at- 
tend your  school.       I  think  it  is  so  nice." 

Elder    B ,  comiDg   from   the  house 

at  that  moment,  overheard  the  remark 
and  asked : 

'"Why  can't  you  come,  my  friends?" 

"Because  we  have  no  money." 

"You  don't  need  any,"  cheerfully  re- 
sponded Elder  B -.     "We  teach  for  the 

love  we  have  for  our  fellow  men  and  the 
desire  to  do  them  good.  All  we  require 
is  obedience  and  devotion  toyour  studies. 
I  will  call  on  your  parents  tomorrow  and 
hear  what  they  say." 

What  they  had  seen  and  heard  that 
day  was  the  burden  of  thought  and  con- 
versation for  our  young  friends  during 
the  evening. 

New  desires  had  sprung  up  in  their 
bosoms  which  they  never  had  felt  before. 

True  to  his  word,  the  Elder  called  next 
day.  Sina,  seeing  him  coming,  spread 
the  nicest  mats  for  him  to  sit  on;  her 
father  and  mother  also  received  him  kind- 
ly. After  some  common  place  remarks 
the  subject  of  school  was  brought  up  and 
discussed.  The  bright  eyes  of  Sina  fairly 
danced  with  delight  when  her  parents' 
consent  was  given. 

"But,"  said  Elder   B ,  "we  prefer 

Sina's  coming  to  live  with  lis.  She  can 
assist  my  wife  in  her  daily  duties,  and  we 
can  more  easily  shield  her  from  tempta- 
tion." 

Oh,  how  Sina's  heart boiinded  with  joy! 
for  she  had  never  anticipated  having  the 
pleasure  of  living  with  "that  nice  lady." 


Tiso's  father  was  away  from  home,  hav- 
ing gone  on  an  extended  journey  for  a 
year  or  so,  but  his  uncle,  with  whom  he 
lived,  gave  his  consent  for  Tiso  to  go  to 
school. 

The  two  were  given  English  names  upon 
entering  school.  Tiso  was  called  Ned, 
and  to  Sina  was  given  the  sweet  name  of 
Josie,  so  suited  to  her  loving  disposition. 
Oh,  those  happy  school  days!  As  their 
minds  broadened  and  new  truths  pre- 
sented themselves,  new  ambitions  arose 
in  their  breasts.  Being  so  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  Elder  and  his  wife,  seeing 
the  love  and  consideration  shown  one  to- 
ward the  other,  revealed  unto  them  the 
pure,  true  side  of  life,  and  they  contrasted 
it  with  that  life  which  they  had  always 
been  accustomed  to,  and  Ned's  greatest 
desire  was  to  be  a  missionary. 

Then,  too,  the  glorious  influence  they 
felt  each  Sabbath  day  as  the  truths  and 
beauties  of  the  Gospel  were  unfolded  to 
their  view,  cannot  be  described.  With 
the  conviction  of  truth  came  the  desire 
to  obey  and  do  the  works  of  our  Savior. 
It  seemed  their  joy  was  complete  when 
they  were  led,  one  morning  in  May,  into 
the  waters  of  baptism,  afterwards  rtceiv- 
ing,  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  the  Holy 
Spirit  promised. 

Josie,  seated  one  day  in  her  accus- 
tomed attitude  at  the  feet  of  her  mother, 
as  she  lovingly  called  the  lady  mission- 
ary, took  one  white  hand  between  her  own 
brown  ones  and  striking  it  lovingly  said; 
"I  wish  my  hands  were  white  and  pretty 
like  yours." 

"Perhaps  they  will  be  some  day  if  you 
are  true  and  faithful,"  said  her  mother, 
laying  her  hand  caressingly  on  Josie's 
raven  hair. 

"What!  My  hands  be  white  like  yours! 
How  can  that  be?"  exclaimed  Josie,  her 
black  eyes  full  of  wonder. 

The  lady  then  told  her  the  story  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon;  how  through  disobtdi- 
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enoe  and  rebellion  the  curse  of  dark  skin 
was  placed  upon  her  ancestors,  and  how 
through  faithfulness  and  obedience  the 
Lord  had  promised  to  again  make  them 
a  white  and  delightsome  people. 

With  eyes  full  of  love  and  longing 
Josie  sat  drinking  in  the  inspired  words, 
then  said:  "I  pray  God  I  may  live  to 
some  day  be  worthy  of  a  white  skin.  I 
want  to  be  like  you." 

"Why  do  you  wish  to  be  like  me?" 
questioned  her  mother,  at  the  same  time 
divining  her  thoughts. 

"Because  you  are  so  kind  and  good.  I 
want  to  be  a  missionary  and  learn  to  take 
care  of  my  home  and  husband,  when  I 
get  one,  like  you  do." 

"My  dear  girl,  continue  the  way  you 
are  now  doing,  and  your  desire  will  some 
day  be  realized,"  said  her  mother  assur- 
ingly. 

Many  similar  conversations  were  in- 
dulged in,  and  Josie  with  the  other  school 
girls  often  sat  listening  for  hours  at  a 
time  to  the  kind,  motherly  advice  of  the 
lady  missionary  as  she  showed  them  the 
path  of  virtue  and  purity,  teaching  them 
to  abhor  vice  in  its  every  form. 

They  were  also  taught  to  dress  neatly, 
do  house  and  needle  work,  and  be  lady- 
like in  their  conduct. 

Josie  often  accompanied  the  lady  mis- 
sionary when  she  went  out  tracting  and 
visiting,  and  many  happy  hours  were 
spent  in  this  way,  As  they  returned  one 
day  from  a  successful  trip,  they  were  met 

by  Elder   B with  an  open  letter  in 

hie  hand.  To  his  wife  he  exclaimed  joy- 
fully: "I  have  good  news!  Our  little  plan 
is  accepted."  Then  turning  to  Josie  he 
said:  "Josie,  this  letter  is  from  the  First 
Presidency  and  they  say  we  may  take  you 
to  Zion  with  us  when  we  go,  and  have 
you  educated,  then  return  to  your  native 
land  to  be  a  missionary  among  your  peo- 
ple.    Would  you  like  to  go?" 

Josie  was  too    full  of  joy  for  utterance 


for  this  had  been  the  subject  of  her 
prayers  for  a  long  time. 

Ned  had  been  selected  from  among  the 
young  men  for  a  similar  mission,  as  they 
two  seemed  more  zealous  and  faithful 
than  the  rest.  He,  like  Josie,  reseived 
the  news  with  joyful  heart.  His  father 
had  not  yet  returned,  but  his  uncle  ac- 
ceded to  his  wishes.  Josie's  parents,  hav- 
ing received  the  truth,  made  no  objection, 
and  preparations  were  commenced  for  the 
journey  to  Zion. 

What  plans  were  laid!  What  hopes 
were  built!  They  would  see  the  Temple 
of  God  and  a  living  Apostle  and  perhaps 
shake  his  hand!  Thus  the  days  sped  by; 
longing  by  day  and  dreaming  by  night  of 
the  happiness  in  store  for  them. 

At  last  all  was  in  readiness:  Tomorrow 
the  journey  wi mid  begin.  Josie  strolled 
leisurely  to  the  beach  to  see  the  tide  come 
in  for  the  last  time  for  some  years,  and 
to  wonder  what  the  future  had  in  store 
for  her.  She  stood  watching  the  waves 
rise  higher  and  higher  up  the  beach; 
heard  the  rustling  of  the  plume-like 
leaves  over  head  as  they  gracefully  turned 
and  waved  in  the  evening  breeze.  Soon 
she  must  say  good- bye  to  her  native  land, 
but  Ned  was  going  with  her,  and  he  it 
was  who  held  her  true,  girlish  love. 

She  heard  a  quick  step  and  turning  saw 
her  lover  approaching.  The  happy  smile 
which  had  lately  played  upon  his  features 
was  gone  and  a  look  of  unutterable  dis- 
appointment had  taken  its  place.  Josie 
hastily  asked,  "What  is  the  matter,  Ned?" 

"Oh,  Josie!  I  can  hardly  tell  you,  my 
heart  is  too  full  of  sorrow — our  bright 
hopes  for  the  future  are  shattered  with 
one  blow!" 

"What  do  you  mean,  Ned?  Tell  me 
quick,"  said  Josie  clasping  his  hand- 
"My  heart  is  sinking  with  suspense  and 
dread." 

"You  know,  Josie,  my  father  has  been 
away  for  some  years,  he  tonight  returned 
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and  hearing  our  plans,  went  nearly  wild 
with  rage.  He  says  I  shall  not  go,  that 
the  Mormons  are  a  low,  degraded  set  and 
shall  not  lead  his  son  astray.  My  plead- 
ings are  vain,  Josie,  he  will  not  relent, 
and  I  must  remain  behind." 

During  the  recital  Josie  stood  riveted 
to  the  spot,  her  sorrow  was  pitiful  to  be- 
hold. Leave  Ned  behind!  "No,  no!  Ned 
I  cannot ■" 

Love  and  duty  were  struggling  in  her 
heart,  and  oh  how  fierce  the  conflict!  At 
last  she  drew  herself  up  with  a  determined 
effort  saying,  "The  Lord  overrules  all 
things,  though  my  heart  break,  I  will  go 
alone  and  do  my  duty  and  we  will  ever 
pray  for  the  Lord  to  open  up  our  way 
that  some  day  we  may  meet  again." 

"My  own  brave  girl,"  said  Ned.  "You 
make  me  ashamed  of  myself.  I  will  be 
brave  too.  But,  Josie,  I  had  hoped  to 
some  day  make  you  my  wife,  how  this 
can  now  be  I  cannot  tell,  as  my  father  is 
going  to  take  me  away  with  him  tonight." 

"Dear  Ned,  we  will  trust  in  the  Lord 
and  do  His  will.  He  will  not  forsake  us," 
said  Josie,  her  eyes  glistening  with  un- 
bidden tears.  They  heard  a  stealthy  tread 
and  turning  saw  Ned's  father  coming  to- 
ward them.  One  longing  look  of  love, 
one  hurried  farewell  kiss  and  Josie  fled 

quickly  up  the  path  to  the  Elder's  home. 

*****  % 

'Tis  Christmas  morning.  Six  years 
have  passed  since  that  happy  Christmas 
day  which  was  spent  by  Ned  and  Josie 
in  the  village  of  M ,  when  they  con- 
ceived their  first  righteous  desire  to  be- 
come more  than  the  common  people  of 
theii  race. 

The  congregation  is  again  assembled, 
this  time  in  the  new  frame  meetinghouse 
which  had  lately  been  completed  in  the 
village   of    M .       Many   visitors    are 


present,  for  the  work  of  the  Mormons  has 
spread  over  the  land  and  they  have  come 
to  listen  to  the  exercises  which  are  to  be 
rendered  by  the  school  children.  Look- 
ing through  the  doorway  one  of  the 
visitors  remarked,  speaking  to  one  of  the 
Saints  near  by:  "Who  is  that  coming? 
It  looks  like  a  boy  that  used  to  be  in  your 
school." 

"So  it  is,"  replied  the  other.  "It  is  the 
boy  Ned." 

"But  I  thought  his  father  took  him  from 
school  and  forbade  him  having  anything 
to  do  with  the  Mormons." 

"That  is  true.  But  haven't  you  heard 
the  story?  His  father  was  drowned  one 
day  while  out  fishing  and  the  boy  re- 
turned to  school,  and  through  his  faith- 
fulness is  one  of  the  best  Elders  we 
have." 

"Well,  that  is  strange.  But  who  is 
that  lady  with  him?  She  is  dressed  like 
a  foreigner.  Is  it  one  of  the  missionaries' 
wives?"  asked  the  visitor  full  of  curiosity 
as  a  native  always  is. 

"Oh,  no.  That  is  the  girl  Josie 
who  went  to  America.  She  returned  a 
few  weeks  ago." 

Further  conversation  was  suspended  as 
the  exercises  began,  and  were  gone 
through  with  to  the  admiration  of  all 
present. 

Presently  Ned  and  Josie  were  called  by 
the  presiding  Elder  to  arise,  and  he  per- 
formed the  ceremony  which  made  them 
man  and  wife.  He  then  informed  the 
astonished  congregation  that  Ned  had 
been  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 
branch  and  his  wife  to  assist  in  the 
school- room. 

Ned  is  now  a  faithful  missionary.  Josie 
his  loving  help-meet,  and  their  hearts' 
desires  were  realized  on  that  blessed 
Christmas  Day. 

Myra  I-  Longhurst. 
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(CONCLUDKD    l'HOM    PACE   724.) 

THE  oriental  exhibits  building  is 
a  tine  specimen  of  classical  archi- 
tecture and  is  an  elaborate  and 
expensive  structure  designed  to 
enclose  the  products  of  Japan,  China, 
Ceylon,  Algeria,  Turkey  and  other  coun- 
tries. It  was  amazing  to  see  what  costly 
products  were  on  view.  Japan  showed 
what  her  artistic  population  could  do  in 
all  kinds  of  ware,  in  silks,  both  plain  and 
embroidered,  and  in  bronze  ware.  The  Chi- 
nese exhibit  was  very  complete  in  wooden 
ware,  both  plain  and  inlaid,  in  vases  and 
carved  ivory.  You  could  linger  for  hours 
wondering  how  long  it  took  the  patient 
workers  to  produce  the  intricate  images 
shown.  India  also  had  a  maguificent  dis- 
play of  rugs  and  shawls  and  brass  work, 
for  which  it  is  famous;  also  antique 
bronzes.  The  products  of  Ceylon  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  her  teas,  for  which  much 
excellence  is  claimed.  Algeria  and  Turkey 
exhibited  a  line  of  goods  similar  to  the 
other  countries,  notably  sandalwood  car- 
vings and  rugs  of  extravagant  value. 

The  European  exhibits  building,  100  ft. 
by  450,  was  designed  to  represent  the  pro- 
ducts  of    European    nations.     Italy    was 


the  principal  exhibitor  with  a  display 
valued  at  over  a  million  dollars.  It  was 
composed  of  costly  statuary,  the  choicest 
products  of  that  home  of  art,  paintings  of 
wondrous  execution.  I  noticed  that  many 
of  them  had  been  sold.  The  staple  pro- 
ducts of  Old  England  were  displayed  in 
fine  style.  France  had  a  showing  of  the 
fine  arts,  expensive  dresses  for  ladies'  wear, 
as  well  as  sculpture.  Germany  and  Austria 
had  a  display  of  glass-ware  that  one  can 
never  forget.  How  the  ladies  longed  to 
possess  some  of  the  beautifully  colored 
specimens  seldom  seen  in  a  lifetime.  Nor- 
way and  Sweden  displayed  the  products 
of  each  country,  all  of  great  excellence. 
Holland  was  well  represented.  Switzer- 
land had  a  display  of  watches  and  wood 
carvings  that  were  beyond  praise.  Russia 
showed  fine  furs,  hammered  brass  and 
copper  utensils,  as  well  as  the  products  of 
the  country  in  other  lines. 

The  largest  building  on  the  grounds 
was  devoted  to  the  agricultural  products 
of  Oregon,  California,  and  Washington. 
Many  of  the  counties  in  Oregon  had  sep- 
arate exhibits.  All  that  is  wonderful  in 
natural  products  was  there.  Even  the 
making  of  whisky  was  shown.    The  wine 
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display  from  California  was  immense. 
Everything  on  exhibition  demonstrated 
that  there  is  no  part  of  the  Union  more 
highly  favored  than  the  States  mentioned 
above.  Wet  Oregon  and  dry  Oregon  had 
wonderful  products  of  grain,  fruit  and 
vegetables,  the  finest  and  largest  in  the 
world.  The  floral  displays  were  simply 
entrancing.  One  is  almost  led  to  wonder 
why  we  did  not  all  go  to  Oregon  instead 
of  staying  here  in  Utah;  but  we  have 
many  things  here  in  Utah  that  are  not  en- 
joyed elsewhere,  and  taking  it  all  in  all, 
we  have  a  grand  State  and  people  that  are 
hard  to  beat,  especially  the  people,  those 
who  make  a  country  famous. 

The  buildings  devoted  to  machinery, 
electricity,  transportation,  mines  and  met- 
allurgy were  less  pretentious  from  an 
architectural  point  of  view,  but  they 
were  in  every  way  suited  for  the  purpose. 
In  the  building  devoted  to  transportation 
was  placed  the  largest  locomotive  in  the 
world,  weighing  170  tons,  owned  by  the 
Southern  Pacific.  It  was  fifteen  feet* 
eight  inches  high,  sixty-eight  feet  eight 
inches  long.  Another  engine  was  on  view 
used  on  the  crookedest  railroad  in  the 
world;  namely,  Mount  Tamalpais  road 
not  far  from  San  Francisco.  There  were 
also  specimens  of   vehicles  that  use  gaso- 


line as  the  motive  power.  I  must  not  forget 
to  mention  a  little  locomotive,  thirteen 
feet  long,  called  the  Oregon  Pony,  the  first 
one  ever  used  in  the  State.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  enumerate  all  the  devices  exhib- 
ited that  were  used  in  transportation.  It 
would  fill  a  small  volume.  It  would  also 
be  impossible  to  tell  all  of  the  items  of 
interest  in  the  electricity  building.  The 
average  citizen  is  treading  on  unknown 
ground  when  he  or  she  thinks  to  under- 
stand the  mysteries  of  the  imponderable 
element  known  as  electricity.  The  appli- 
cation of  this  mighty  force  was  seen  in 
hundreds  of  useful  machines  and  devices, 
cooking  by  electricity,  ironing,  writing 
and  its  use  with  all  kinds  of  machines 
where  foot  power  was  used;  then  its  ap- 
plication for  transportation  by  rail  and 
its  use  in  mining,  and  countless  other 
manufacturing  interests. 

Come  with  me  into  the  mines  and  met- 
allurgy building,  see  the  display  of  ores 
and  coal  from  Montana,  Wyoming.  From 
Wyoming.came  the  remains  of  an  animal 
who  is  said  to  have  lived  i),000,000  years 
ago;  also  a  block  of  coal  from  Kemmerer 
9  ft.  square,  and  a  vein  of  soda  almost  as 
thick.  Diamondville  sent  a  sample  of 
coal  from  a  vein  14  ft.  thick.  One  could 
also  see  how  the  metal  is   extracted  from 
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crude  ores,  and  in  the  center  of  the 
building  under  plate  glass  was  a  display 
of  gems  of  fabulous  value.  Some  scien- 
tific men  have  said  that  there  is  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  gold  in  sea  water,  be 
that  as  it  may,  the  U.  S.  government  has 
adopted  means  for  determining  the  amount 
of  metal  in  the  sands  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  I  brought  home  with  me  some 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River. 
It  is  black,  and  when  the  magnet  is  ap- 
plied to  it,  the  particies  all  adhere  to  it 
showing  the  sand  to  be  heavily  charged 
with  minute  particles  of  iron  ore.  The 
principal  metal  so  much  desired  is  plati- 
num and  hopes  were  entertained  that 
much  of  it  could  be  found  in  these  in- 
vestigations. Now  add  to  all  these  fea- 
tures the  methods  adopted  in  the  search 
for  gold  and  you  form  some  idea  of  the 
many  sources  of  interest  yet  untold  that 
were  seen  in  this  structure. 

Before  bringing  this  crude  description 
of  a  grand  fair  to  a  close,  I  must  make 
some  reference  to  the  building  devoted  to 
the  fine  arts.  It  was  fire-proof  and  stood 
apart.  The  interior  was  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity, and  to  be  plain,  I  thought  it  was 


insufficiently  lighted.  There  were  many 
fine  contributions  from  the  easels  of  early 
Dutch,  English,  and  French  artists.  Amer- 
ican artists  were  also  in  evidence  as  well 
as  contributions  from  different  European 
countries  not  mentioned  above.  I  have 
given  up  trying  to  describe  artistic  ex- 
cellence in  painting.  There  is  just  as 
much  divergence  of  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject as  there  is  upon  religion.  We  know 
what  we  like  but  cannot  always  tell  why 
some  rave  over  crude  productions,  and 
some  people  are  never  suited  no  matter 
how  choice  or  beautiful  the  picture  may 
be.  As  Brother  Henry  Maiben  used  to 
say,  ''You  pays  your  money  and  you  takes 
your  choice."  The  collection  of  paintings 
was  very  fine  and  full  of  variety  and 
worth  going  a  long  way  to  see. 

I  cannot  say  too  much  in  praise  of  the 
good  order  and  the  general  management 
of  the  great  exhibition.  I  am  proud  that 
a  western  State  has  set  the  pace  for  future 
efforts  by  having  a  substantial  showing 
to  the  credit  side  in  the  matter  of  cost,  so 
much  so  that  a  dividend  of  forty  per  cent 
is  expected  when  all  expenses  are  paid. 

C.  R.  Savage. 
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A  GOOD  WORD  FOR  THE  BIBLE. 

T  is  gratifying  to  note  the  value 
that  has  of  late  years  been  placed 
upon  the  literary  as  well  as  upon 
the  religious  teachings  of  the 
Bible.  During  the  early  part  of  last  cen- 
tury and  indeed  throughout  the  develop- 
ment of  our  modern  Christian  civilization, 
the  Bible  had  been  the  one  book  to  whose 
study  the  master  minds  of  great  literary 
periods  devoted  themselves.  A  book  so 
full  of  grand  moral  precepts,  a  book  which 
has  been  the  highest  guide  in  morals  and 


religion  could  hardly  have  presented  its 
great  truths  by  the  use  of  inferior  lan- 
guage or  by  uncomely  expressions. 

We  have  always  commended  to  our 
young  people  the  superior  advantages  of 
a  careful  study  of  the  Bible.  It  is  grati- 
fying, however,  to  note  the  increasing 
respect  shown  for  the  literature  and 
teachings  of  that  wonderful  book  whose 
study  has  been  too  much  neglected  of  late 
years. 

Prof,  Baldwin  of  Yale  University  has 
just   issued    a    book    entitled    "How    to 
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Write:  A  Hand  Book  Based  on  the  Eng- 
lish Bible."  This  is  a  reminder  of  the 
words  of  Charles  A.  Dana,  one  of  Amer- 
ica's greatest  journalists  who  in  speaking 
of  his  profession  used  the  following  beau- 
tiful commendation  on  Bible  study: 

The  next  point  to  be  attended  to  is  this:  What 
books  ought  you  to  read?  There  are  some  books 
that  are  indispensable— a  few  books.  Almost  all 
books  have  their  use,  even  the  silly  ones,  and  an 
omnivorous  reader,  it  he  reads  intelligently,  need 
never  feel  that  his  time  is  wasted  even  when  he 
bestows  it  on  the  flimsiest  trash  that  is  printed: 
but  there  are  some  books  that  are  absolutely  in- 
dispensable to  the  kind  of  education  that  we  are 
contemplating,  and  to  the  profession  that  we  are 
considering;  and  of  all  these  the  most  indispens- 
able, the  most  useful,  the  one  whose  knowledge 
is  most  effective,  is  the  Bible.  There  is  no  book 
from  which  more  valuable  lessons  can  be  learned. 

i  am  considering  it  now  not  as  a  religious  oook 
but  as  a  manual  of  utility,  of  professional  prepa- 
ration and  professional  use  for  a  journalist.  There 
is  perhaps  no  book  whose  style  is  more  suggestive 
and  more  instructive,  from  which  you  learn  more 
directly  that  sublime  simplicity  which  never 
exaggerates,  which  recounts  the  greatest  event 
with  solemnity,  of  course,  but  without  senti- 
mentality or  affectation,  none  which  you  open 
with  such  confidence  and  lay  down  with  such 
reverence  There  is  no  book  like  t  le  Bible. 
When  you  get  into  a  controversy  and  want 
exactly  the  right  answer,  when  you  are  looking 
for  an  expression,  what  is  there  that  closes  a 
dispute  like  a  verse  from  the  Bible?  What  is  it 
that  sets  up  the  right  principle  for  you,  which 
pleads  for  a  policy,  for  a  cause,  so  much  as  the 
right  passage  of  Holy  Scripture? 

& 

THE  RELEAbE  OF  THE  TZAR. 

The  Tzar  of  Russia,  like  his  prede- 
cessor, is  always  a  prisoner  whatever  may 
be  the  name  of  the  prison  house.  The 
ever  present  danger  of  assassination  must 
have  a  wearing  effect  upon  his  nerves  and 
in  the  end  destroy  that  mental  equilibri- 
um and  spiritual  repose  that  are  neces- 
sary for  the  happiness  and  contentment 
of  man.  Millions  of  his  subjects  sincere- 
ly venerate  him  as  the  Little  Father  and 
would  be  pleased  to  do  him  every  possi- 


ble homage  were  he  at  liberty  to  receive 
such  devotion  from  his  subjects. 

The  anarchistic  element  of  Russia  is 
large  because  of  the  severity  exercised 
in  dealing  with  those  who  seek  political 
freedom.  When  once  Russia  sets  out 
upon  a  career  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment, the  number  of  nihilists  will  rapidly 
decline  and  the  personal  safety  of  the 
Tzar,  will,  no  doubt,  be  as  great  as  it  is 
in  any  other  continental  country  in  Eur- 
ope. The  relation  of  the  Tzar  with  his 
people  will  be  enlarged, the  points  of  con- 
tact become  more  numerous,  and  the  sym- 
pathetic interests  between  the  people 
and  their  ruler  will  not  only  multiply,  but 
become  also  more  intense.  The  Tzar 
himself  will  learn  what  it  is  to  be  a  free 
man,  to  meet  his  subjects  in  daily  con- 
tact, and  live  in  the  open.  He  will  not 
forever  be  looking  through  the  eyes  of 
others,  nor  will  he  be  confined  to  such 
information  concerning  the  doings  of  his 
country  as  a  few  courtiers  around  him 
may  think  it  prudent  to  disclose.  After 
all,  the  present  uprising  will  redound  to 
the  good  of  the  Russian  Emperor. 

It  is  the  autocrats  who  will  suffer  most. 
To  them  the  blow  will  be  severest;  and 
some  of  them  may  be  driven  to  despera- 
tion; but  the  wiser  ones  will  hereafter 
direct  their  efforts  toward  gaining  the 
confidence  and  good  will  of  the  Russian 
people  by  honestly  and  faithfully  serving 
them.  No  one  will  have  more  cause  to 
rejoice  in  years  to  come  over  the  present 
uprising  than  the  Tzar  himself. 

in 
WILL  IT  HAPPEN? 

The  newspapers  of  Europe  are  now 
engaged  in  a  free-for-all  discussion  over 
the  probability  of  an  Anglo-Russian  en- 
tente. Just  think  of  it,  these  two  old- 
time  foes  agreeing  to  bury  their  battle- 
axes!  Why  should  they  not?  England 
no   longer   stands    sponsor    for    Turkey; 
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Japan  gives  assurance  that  Russia  shall 
not  dominate  the  Chinese  empire,  and 
now  about  all  there  is  left  to  quarrel 
about  is  the  unimportant  question  of 
whose  influence  shall  predominate  in 
Afghanistan.  The  only  real  issue  is 
whether  the  Russians  may  have  an  outlet 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Such  an  outlet 
however,  Russia  would  not  need  if  she 
could  secure  an  open  commerce  through 
the  Dardenelles. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  leading 
countries  of  Europe  will  force  a  reform 
in  Turkey,  or  accept  the  responsibility  of 
maintaining  order  in  Macedonia  and  in 
time  making  Constantinople  a  cosmopoli- 
tan city  open  to  all  the  commerce  of  the 
world  on  equal  terms.  Besides,  Russia 
will  not  be  the  same  menace  to  English 
interests  under  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment that  it  was  under  an  autocracy 
whose  restless  desires  were  to  force  an 
issue  upon  some  foreign  country  in  order 
to  conceal  its  own  evil  doings  at  home. 

Should  Russia  form  an  alliance  with 
Great  Britain,  it  would  mean  the  triple 
alliance  of  England,  France  and  Russia, 
a  combination  that  the  German  Em- 
peror would  regret  very  much  to  see,  but 
one  that  would  have  a  wholesome  res- 
training influence  upon  his  aggressions 
that  sometimes  become  really  dangerous 
to  the  peace  of  Europe.  There  has  been 
in  past  years  a  mutual  interest  between 
Germany  and  Russia  owing  to  the  fact 
that  both  had  a  Polish  question  on  their 
hands.  Each  could  see  how  one  might 
be  helpful  to  the  other  in  maintaining 
order  in  Poland:  and,  perhaps,  if  the 
Russians  had  been  left  to  themselves. 
they  would  have  preferred  a  treaty  with 
Germany  to  one  with  England  for  the  fur- 
ther reason  that  they  might  be  recipro- 
cally benefited'  by  favorable  commercial 
treaties  with  each  other. 

As  between  France  and  Germany,  of 
course,    there    could    be    no  choice   with 


Russia  as  France  is  Russia's  best  eco- 
nomic friend.  The  Russians  have  today, 
perhaps,  two  and  a  quarter  billions  of 
French  gold  for  the  development  of  the 
Tzar's  empire.  France  would  not  listen 
to  any  sort  of  a  political  understanding 
in  any  alliance  whatever  to  which  Ger- 
many might  be  a  party.  The  necessities 
of  the  case  and  sound  political  wisdom 
may  yet  bring  Russia  and  Great  Britain 
into  more  amicable  relations  if  not  into 
an  actual  political  alliance.  The  present 
movements  of  Russia  give  promise  of 
effecting  a  wonderful  change  throughout 
Europe,  so  that  that  continent  is  now  in 
an  epoch-making  period  of  history. 

m 

THE  BLACK  FLAG. 

The  graft  and  corruption  in  different 
departments  of  our  government,  and  in 
large  corporations  where  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  use  of  the  people's  money 
is  of  a  fiduciary  nature  are  calling  forth 
denunciations  of  the  most  unqualified 
character.  Our  country  has,  perhaps, 
never  been  more  thoroughly  aroused  to 
our  lack  of  honesty  and  to  our  drift  from 
the  high  moral  ideas  of  the  past  to  the 
present  depressed  business  degeneracy. 
The  Outlook,  Lyman  Abbott's  magazine, 
is  out  with  a  scathing  rebuke,and  closes  its 
editorial,  after  a  review  of  the  corruption 
of  the  United  States  Senate  and  the  great 
life  insurance  companies  with  these  ring- 
ing words: 

It  is  high  time  for  plain  dealing;  the  country 
is  weary  of  scandals  in  high  places:  men  of  rep- 
utation who  are  suddenly  discovered  to  be  with- 
out character;  of  moral  sham  and  humbug 
among  the  eminently  respectable.  There  are 
too  many  pious  schemers:  far  too  many  well- 
behaved  self-seekers.  If  we  cannot  be  honest, 
we  can  at  least  stop  pretending  to  be  what  we 
are  not.  Let  us  hoist  the  black  flag  and  stop 
sailing  as  a  missionary  ship. 

Xor  are  the  corrupt  conditions  in  high 
life  confined  to  prose.      They  are   being 
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celebrated  in  poetry,  as  witness  the  fol- 
lowing: 

America!    The  hand  of  Fate  is  beckoning; 

Like   gathering  storm  the  wrath  of  God  doth 
lower; 
Nothing  can  save  us  at  the  final  reckoning 

If  we  shall  fail  to  break  the  felon's  power. 

The  time  is  come  to  shatter  absolutely 

The  thieves  who  have  financial  honor  sold; 

By  flaming  sword  of  justice,  resolutely 
To  thrust  the  felon,  through  a  wall  of  gold! 


In  splendid  palaces,  the  prostitutions 
And   shameless  squanderings  of  the  widow's 
mite 

Threaten  the  lifeblood  of  our  institutions 
And  sharply  line  the  issue  for  the  fight. 

Transcending    vengeance!        'Tis     the    test   of 
ages; 

'Tis  doom;  beyond  or  man's  or  God's  appeal: 
The  nation  cannot  live  which  lightly  guages 
The  Lord's  supreme  command,"Tbou  shalt  not 
steal!" 


& 
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DON'T  WORRY. 


Oh!  fret  not  nor  worry,  'tis  useless, 
Nor  borrow  of  sorrow  today. 
If  trouble  you  see  in  the  distance, 
'Tis  folly  to  meet  it  half  way. 
The  burden  of  life  may  be  heavy, 
But  worry  will  add  to  the  strain. 
Tis  better  to  look  on  the  bright  side; 
Be  cheerful  and  never  complain. 

Our  thoughts  maybe  worse  than  our  burdens, 

And  crush  us  far  more  than  our  load, 

If  hope's  bright  light  be  not  shining 

To  give  us  some  light  on  the  road. 

Our  «  ay  may  be  freighted  with  sadness, 

If  only  we  walk  in  the  gloom: 

To  brood  over  trouble  is  madness 

And  leads  to  a  sorrowful  doom. 

'Tis  better  by  far  to  be  hopeful, 
And  cheerfully  plod  on  our  way; 
Be  faithfully  doing  our  duty, 
And  trusting  for  guidance  each  day, 
In  love  let  us  treat  one  another 
And  help  up  the  soul  that  is  down. 
Let's  lighten  the  load  of  each  other 
And  then  we  shall  lighten  our  own. 

William   W.  Burton. 


DONT  GIVE  UP. 

Though  you've  fallen  in  the  mire, 

Don't  give  up: 
Rise  up  higher  still  and  higher, 


Don't  give  up. 
Look  aloft  and  take  fresh  hold, 
you  may  mount  to  heights  untold, 
Walk  with  spirit  brave  and  bold, 

Don't  give  up. 

Have  you  failed  your  goal  to  reach? 

Try  again. 
Worthy  aims  to  others  teach: 

Try  again. 
There  is  still  a  chance  for  yon- 
Show  the  world  what  you  can  do- 
Be  consistent,  patient,  true: 

Try  again. 

When  you  meet  one  fallen  low, 

Help  him  rise; 
He  has  a  precious  soul,  you  know, 

Help  him  rise. 
If  you  take  him  by  the  hand, 
You  may  help  him  bravely  stand. 
Thus  you'll  keep  the  Lord's  command 

Help  him  rise. 

So  though  the  world  despises  you, 

Don't  give  up. 
You  have  a  right  to  your  own  view, 

Don't  give  up. 
Though  you  arc  reviled,  forsaken, 
.  By  misfortune  overtaken, 
(Jo  your  way  with  faith  unshaken: 
Don't  give  up. 

.  I  nnie  Malin. 
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COMMON-PLACE  THINGS 


I 


N  a  recent  address  by  President 
Roosevelt  to  the  colored  stu- 
dents at  Tuskagee  in  the 
South,  he  very  beautifully  and 
wisely  said:  "The  vital  things 
in  life  are  things  that  foolish 
people  look  upon  as  common- 
place.'' The  vital  things  of  life 
are  those  which  God  ordained 
as  first  among  the  duties  of 
man.  It  is  in  the  fulfilment  of 
these  common-place  duties  that  we  lay 
the  foundation  for  that  which  is  best  and 
greatest  in  us.  We  may  branch  out  and 
expand  in  those  simple  affairs  of  daily 
life,  we  may  add  to  them,  but  we  cannot 
get  round  them  nor  can  we  escape  them 
without  making  our  lives  empty  and  un- 
natural. 


J 

f 
ft 


The  great  failure  of  many  of  our  mod- 
ern ways — for  some  day  we  shall  see  how 
mistaken  and  vain  our  ambitions  have 
been — is  that  we  substitute  man's  ways 
for  God's  ways.  Our  literature,  our  art, 
and  all  the  beauties  of  our  civilization, 
are  but  the  superstructure  of  simple  and 
common-place  things,  They  are  made 
possible  because  they  are  a  fitting  climax 
to  the  daily  routine,  the  education,  la- 
bor, and  toil  of  the  family  life.  So  that 
the  big  things  we  do  are  the  result  of 
small  things  well  attended  to.  We  were 
created  to  inhabit,  beautify,  and  replen- 
ish the  earth.  The  farther  we  get  away 
from  the  earth— from  the  duty  of  toil 
and  the  minor  details  of  daily  care — the 
farther  we  are  from  the  higher  calling  of 
life.  Those  things  which  we  call  extra- 
ordinary, remarkable,  or  unusual  may 
make  history,  but  they  do  not  make  real 
life. 

After  all,  to  do  well  those  things  which 
God  ordained  to  be  the  common  lot  of  all 
mankind,  is  the  truest  greatness.  To  be 
a  successful  father  or  a  successful  moth- 
er is  greater  than  to  be  a  successful  gen- 
eral or  a  successful  statesman.  One  is 
universal  and  eternal  greatness,  the  other 
is  phenomenal.  It  is  true  that  such 
secondary  greatness  may  be  added  to 
that  which  we  style  common- place;  but 
when  such  secondary  greatness  is  not 
added  to  that  which  is  fundamental,  it  is 
merely  an  empty  honor,  and  fades  away 
from  the  common  and  universal  good  in 
life,  even  though  it  may  find  a  place  in 
the  desultory  pages  of  history.*  Our 
first  care  after  all  brings  us  back  to  that 
beautiful     admonition     of     our    Savior: 

*  See  Proverbs  16:  32,  33. 
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"Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
His  righteousness,  and  all  these  things 
shall  be  added  unto  you."* 

We  should  never  be  discouraged  in 
those  daily  tasks  which  God  has  ordained 
to  the  common  lot  of  man.  Each  day's 
labor  should  be  undertaken  in  a  joyous 
spirit  and  with  the  thought  and  convic- 
tion that  our  happiness  and  eternal  wel- 
fare depend  upon  doing  well  that  which 
we  ought  to  do,  that  which  God  has 
made  it  our  duty  to  do.  Many  are  un- 
happy because  they  imagine  that  they 
should  be  doing  something  unusual  or 
something  phenomenal.  Some  people 
would  rather  be  the  blossom  of  a  tree 
and  be  admiringly  seen  than  be  an  en- 
during part  of  the  tree  and  live  the  com- 
mon-place life  of  the  tree's  existence. 

Let  us  not  be  trying  to  substitute  an 
artificial  life  for  the  true  one.  He  is 
truly  happy  who  can  see  and  appreciate 
the  beauty  with  which  God  has  adorned 
the  common-place  things  of  life. 

Jos.  F.  Smith. 

A  CENTURY'S  TRIBUTE. 

A  full  hundred  years  have  linked 
themselves  in  orderly  sequence,  and  the 
chain  of  a  century  has  been  gathered  into 
the  eternity  of  the  past,  since  Joseph 
Smith,  the  first  prophet  of  the  latest  dis- 
pensation, appeared  as  a  babe  in  the  garb 
of  mortality.  A  rapidly  diminishing  few 
yet  remain  in  the  flesh  to  speak  to  us  of 
their  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
chosen  seer,  to  testify  as  to  his  life  and 
works  and  holy  calling. 

Shall  the  centenary  of  such  a  birth, 
the  hundredth  anniversary  of  such  a  gift 
to  earth,  be  permitted  to  pass  unmarked 
in  our  history?  This  is  a  birthday  of 
impressive  significance;  a  day  peculiarly 
suited  to  deep  and  prayerful  contempla- 
tion of    both    the    man  and   his  mission; 


*  Seel  Tim..'!:  5. 


a  day  of  rejoicing  and  thanksgiving;  a 
day  to  be  observed  in  every  ward  and 
branch  of  the  Church,  by  such  a  celebra- 
tion as  shall  be  heard  in  heaven,  and  one 
in  which  the  angels  may  participate. 

In  olden  times,  the  God  of  Israel 
established  amongst  His  people  feasts 
and  fasts  and  periods  of  solemn  yet  hap- 
py thanksgiving,  to  commemorate  sig- 
nificant events  in  their  history,  lest  they 
might  forget.  The  divine  will  was  given 
as  a  commandment  that  on  such  occa- 
sions the  younger  generation  should  be 
told  and  taught  how  the  God  of  their 
fathers  had  blessed  His  people. 

Let  modern  Israel  now  rejoice;  and, 
as  by  word  or  look  of  unspoken  inquiry, 
the  children  of  the  day  shall  ask  why 
this  season  is  made  a  time  of  such 
thanksgiving  and  praise,  let  the  fathers 
and  mothers  say  unto  them: 

A  hundred  years  ago  the  Lord  God 
sent  to  earth  one  of  the  holiest  and 
bravest  and  best  of  the  spirit-children  of 
heaven.  The  one  so  chosen  was  born  as 
a  baby-boy,  the  son  of  parents  poor  but 
true.  He  grew  to  boyhood  as  do  others, 
and  like  the  rest  of  us,  he  had  forgotten 
all  about  his  earlier  home,  and  remem- 
bered nothing  of  his  Heavenly  Parents. 
But  he  prayed  fervently,  and  both  the 
Eternal  Father  and  Jesus  Christ  the  Son 
appeared  to  him  and  taught  him  of  the 
great  events  to  come.  Angels  visited 
him  on  many  occasions,  and  under  these 
heavenly  tutors,  through  his  own  prayer- 
ful humility  and  obedience,  Joseph  Smith 
became  the  ordained  and  authorized 
Prophet  of  the  Most  High  God.  Through 
him  the  Lord  restored  to  earth  the  Gospel 
and  established  again  and  for  the  last 
time  the  Church  bearing  the  sacred 
name — The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  his  youth  Joseph  Smith  was  hated 
and  persecuted  because  he  would  not 
deny  the  testimony  he  had  already  given 
— that   heavenly   personages  had    visited 
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him,  had  talked  with  him,  and  had  re- 
vealed unto  him  many  great  truths  new 
to  men.  As  he  grew  to  manhood  the 
wicked  hated  him  all  the  more,  and  made 
many  attempts  to  take  his  life;  but  the 
angels  appointed  to  protect  him  stood 
between  him  and  his  foes  until  his  alotted 
work  was  done — until  theChurch  was  fully 
organized  with  apostles,  seers,  revelators, 
and  all  the  officers  as  of  old,  to  continue 
the  great  work  of  salvation  for  both  living 
and  dead. 

Then  Satan,  the  arch-fiend,  led  his 
band  of  wicked  men,  and  this  prophet  of 
the  Lord  was  foully  murdered,  as  was 
his  brave  brother  Hyrum,  who  was  Patri- 
arch of  the  Church,  affectionate  and  true 
to  the  last. 

Ever  remember  that  the  Church  restored 
through  Joseph  Smith,  its  martyred 
leader,  the  Church  to  which  we  belong, 
can  never  be  destroyed.  Though  the 
powers  of  evil  may  rage,  denouncing  its 
leaders  and  its  members,  the  Church 
marked  by  Joseph  Smith's  testimony  in 
life,  and  sealed  as  a  testament  through 
his  martyrdom,  is  never  to  be  again  taken 
from  earth.  Though  the  Prophet  and 
Patriarch  were  mortal,  the  work  for  which 
they  lived  and  died  shall  never  die. 

Since  the  birth  of  the  Babe  of  Bethle- 
hem never  has  child  been  born  to  enter 
upon  a  life  work  greater,  higher,  or  holier, 
than  that  decreed  in  heaven  as  the  mis- 
sion of  Joseph  Smith,  the  foreordained 
Prophet  of  the  living  God. 

Thus   may    the    children    of    modern 


Israel  be  taught;  and  though  the  story 
has  been  oft  retold,  tell  it  yet  again,  with 
the  sanctity  and  earnestness  of  a  century's 
proof.  Moreover,  let  it  be  shown  that 
the  honor  and  glory  of  this  modern 
prophet's  life  and  death,  great  as  they 
are  when  studied  alone,  are  increased  and 
enhanced  by  those  who  have  succeeded 
him  in  the  priestly  office.  His  work  and 
its  results  were  not  to  end  with  his  life. 
As  we  honor  the  memory  of  the  Prophet 
dead,  so  shall  we  show  our  confidence  and 
faith  in  the  living  oracles  of  God,  who 
still  labor  and  suffer  for  the  same  princi- 
ples of  eternal  truth. 

He  who  now  serves  and  directs  in  the 
office  of  Prophet-presidency,  he  at  whom 
the  envenomed  shafts  of  contumely,  ridi- 
cule, and  personal  persecution  are  aimed, 
holds  and  exercises  the  same  power  and 
authority  in  the  Holy  Priesthood  as  did 
the  martyred  Seer  and  Revelator  of  the 
nineteenth  century;  so,  too,  do  his  asso- 
ciates and  fellow-servants,  each  in  his  ap- 
pointed station. 

As  we  garnish  the  sepulchres  of  those 
who,  as  chosen  leaders  of  Israel,  as  or- 
dained representatives  of  heaven  on 
earth, have  passed  to  their  rest, may  we  wi  th 
increasing  fervency,  uphold  the  hands  of 
those  yet  working  out  their  lives  of  sac- 
rifice and  suffering  in  the  same  exalted 
stations.  The  living  prophets  by  their 
fidelity  and  achievements  are  vindicating 
the  honor  of  the  Lord's  anointed,  now 
beyond  the  veil. 

J.  E.  T. 


TAMED  AT  LAST. 


HE  pretty  little  zebra  which  has 
been  an  object  of  admiration  these 
many  years,  is  now,  it  seems,  to  be 


converted  to  domestic  life  and  to  the  ways 
of  toil.  In  the  Congo  Free  State,  one, 
Lieutenant  Fernand  Nys,  is  now  describ 
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ing  from  his  zebra  farm  in  tropical  Africa 
the  manner  in  which  the  zebra  is  tamed 
and  converted  to  domestic  use. 

The  natives  of  that  country  have  been 
employed   in    cultivating    the   friendship 


THE    ZEBRA. 


of  the  wild  and  hitherto  untamable  zebra. 
By  means  devised  by  the  white  man,  the 


negro,  it  is  said,  has  taught  the  zebra  to 
follow  him  about  like  a  faithful  dog.  The 
method  is  one  of  kindness  and  a  sympa- 
thetic interest  in  the  little  striped  animal 
of  the  forest.  Mr.  Nys  estimates  that 
there  are  over  fifty  thousand  of  these  an- 
imals in  the  Katanga  province  of  the 
Congo  Free  State. 

It  is  said  that  in  German  East  Africa 
the  Governor  General  drives  about  the 
streets  of  Dar-es- Salaam  a  team  of  six 
zebras.  In  East  Africa  they  are  now 
crossing  the  zebra  with  the  donkey  and  it 
is  claimed  for  the  new  cross  that  it  makes 
a  better  animil  for  those  tropical  regions 
than  the  mule. 


UNUSUAL  AND  HAPPY  EXAMPLE  OF  LARGE  FAMILIES. 


_  I  NUMBEK  of  leading  journals 
^\  have  lately  given  space  to  a  pic- 
tjjgmfr1  tureof,  and  comments  upon,  the 
gUfcg]  family  of  Dr.  W.  J.  McCrann 
of  South  Omaha,  Nebraska.  The  family 
consists  of  the  father  and  mother  with 
fourteen  fine,  healthy  children. 

To  the   readers   of  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor a  reproduction    of  the    picture 


and  a  brief  sketch  of  the  family  is  certain 
to  be  interesting. 

Of  the  three  sons  and  eleven  daughters 
shown  in  the  cut,  the  ages  range  down- 
ward from  about  twenty  years  to  twenty 
months.  The  parents  are  still  almost 
young  people,  having  scarcely  reached 
middle  age. 

The  mother  in  speaking  of  her  children 
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says  she  has  no  set  rules  for  bringing 
them  up,  but  endeavors  to  keep  them  well 
fed,  well  clothed,  obedient,  dutiful  and 
good  natured,  and  she  does  not  find  it  so 
very  hard  to  do  so. 

These  children  are  all  blessed  with 
musical  abilities,  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, and  have  a  creditable  home  orchestra 
of  their  own.  The  second  daughter 
teaches  music. 

Among  extracts  from  letters  of  con- 
gratulation sent  to  Dr.  McCrann  after  the 
publication  of  his  family  group,  this  in- 
teresting paragraph  appears  as  written 
by  Colonel  R.  C.  Markee  of  Quincy,  Illi- 
nois: 

"We  have  been  married  for  thirty-two 
years  and  have  had  thirteen  sons,  two  of 
whom  are  dead.  We  would  be 
pleased  to  exchange  photographs  with 
you." 

This  shows  another  notable  instance  of 


right  aims  being  pursued  in  married  life. 
Dr.  McCrann  gives  in  verse  the  names  of 
his  family.  The  sensible  and  excellent 
mother  of  his  children,  he  calls  by  the 
beautiful  and  memorable  name  of  Mary. 
Following  in  order  of  birth,  are  the  names 
of  the  sons  and  daughters:  Creary,  Mae, 
Eileen,  Margaret,  Gertrude,  Willie, 
Frances,  Patrick,  Mildred,  Kathleen, 
Florence,  Edith,  Benita  and  Warrine. 

It  is  not  at  all  unusual  among  the  Lat- 
ter-day Saints  to  find  large  and  excep- 
tionally bright  and  interesting  families 
of  children.  For  the  Saints  generally 
consider  their  posterity  the  chiefest  of 
their  blessings,  representing,  to  a  great 
extent,  their  hopes  and  aspirations  for  all 
future  time.  But  to  discover  occasionally 
that  there  are  such  families  outside  of 
"Mormon"  circles  and  in  the  United 
States  seems  indeed  refreshing  and  de- 
lightful. 


VARIETIES 


WON  A  MORAL  VICTORY. 


Here  is  a  story  of  a  little  girl  who  in 
spite  of  great  temptation  won  a  triumph- 
ant moral  victory  over  the  evil  one. 

A  lady  was  reclining  on  a  couch  in 
her  library  one  night  with  the  light  low, 
trying  in  vain  to  go  to  sleep.  Beside 
her,  on  a  table,  was  a  dish  of  fine  fruit. 

As  she  lay  there,  she  saw  her  little 
daughter  tiptoe  into  the  room  in  her  long, 
white  nightgown.  The  child,  thinking 
her  mother  asleep,  advanced  cautiously  to 
the  table,  took  a  bunch  of  grapes,  and 
stole  out  again. 

The  mother  was  grieved  at  such  mis- 
conduct on  the  part  of  her  good  little 
daughter,  but  she  said  nothing. 


Five  minutes  passed.  Then  back  into 
the  room  crept  the  child,  the  grapes  in 
her  hand,  untouched.  She  replaced  them 
on  the  dish,  and.  as  she  departed  her 
mother  heard  her  mutter: 

"That's  the  time  you  got  left,  Mr. 
Devil." 

A  NATURAL  INFERENCE. 

Six-year-old  Fanny,  just  returned  from 
Sunday  School,  seemed  to  have  something 
on  her  mind.  "Mother,"  she  said,  after  a 
while,  "they  must  have  had  very  large 
beds  in  Bible  times." 

"Why?"  asked  her  mother. 

"Well,  our  teacher  told  us  today  that 
Abraham  slept  with  his  four  fathers." 


NDERfrARTENt 


FOURTH  SUNDAY,   DECEMBER  24. 

Thought  for  the  teacher:  Christmas 
thought. 

1.  Song'. — Choose. 

2.  Hymn.— Christmas  Hymn. 

3-  Lord's  Prayer. 

4-  Song.— Christmas  Song,    "Santa  Cla.us   comes 

every  year." 

5-  Story. 

If  you  can  get  the  book,  found  almost 
everywhere  at  Christmas  time,  called  "The 
Visit  of  St.  Nicholas,"  recite  the  story  to 
the  children.  Everyone  should  enjoy 
listening  to 

"  'Twas  the  night  before  Christmas, 
When  all  through  the  house, 

Not  a  creature  was  stirring, 
Not  even  a  mouse,"  etc. 

As  this  Sunday  comes  the  day  before 
Christmas,  the  children  will  be  looking 
eagerly  for  the  morrow.  We  must  con- 
sider the  jolly  side  first,  but  as  a  means 
to  better  understanding  the  spiritual 
side. 

6.  Bible  Story. 

Retell  the  story  of  the  birth  of  Jesus 
(see  Juvenile  last  number,  also  Nov.  15, 
li)04)  emphasizing  the  celebrating  of 
Christ's  birthday,  He  being  the  greatest 
gift  ever  given  to  man. 

7.  Rest  Exercise. 

(to  through  motions  of  hanging  up 
stockings,  dressing  a  Christmas  tree  and 
getting  ready  for  Christmas. 

8.  Christmas  Story. 

LITTLE    GRETCHEN. 

It  was  almost  Christmas  time  when  one 
of  the  white  ships  that  sail  across  the  sea 


brought  a  little  German  girl  named 
Gretchen,  with  her  father  and  mother  to 
find  a  new  home  in  our  land. 

Gretchen  knew  all  about  Christmas. 
She  had  heard  the  story  of  the  loving 
Christ-child  over  and  over,  and  in  her 
home  in  Germany  she  had  kept  his  birth- 
day and  enjoyed  it  ever  since  she  could 
remember. 

Every  year,  a  little  before  Christmas, 
her  wooden  shoes  had  been  placed  in  the 
garden  for  Rupert,  who  is  one  of  Santa 
Claus'  German  helpers,  to  fill,  and  every 
year  she  had  found  a  Christmas  tree 
lighted  for  her  on  Christmas  Day. 

She  wondered  a  little,  as  she  came 
across  the  ocean,  how  she  would  keep 
Christmas  in  the  new  country;  and  she 
wondered  still  more  when  they  reached 
a  great  city,  and  had  their  "boxes"  car- 
ried up  so  many  stairs  to  a  little  room  in 
a  boarding  house. 

Gretchen  did  not  like  the  boarding  house 
and  she  began  to  think  that  Santa  Claus 
and  Rupert  had  forgotten  her  for  when 
she  set  her  two  little  wooden  shoes  out- 
side the  door  they  were  never  filltd  with 
goodies  and  people  stumbled  over  them 
and  scolded. 

The  tears  would  roll  down  Gretchen's 
fat,  rosy  cheeks,  and  fall  into  the  empty 
shoes,  and  she  decided  that  the  people  in 
America  did  not  keep  Christinas,  and 
wished  she  was  in  her  own  Germany 
again.  <  >ne  day,  however,  a  good  woman 
in  the  hcuse  felt  sorry  for  the  lonely  little 
German  girl,  who  could  speak  no  English, 
and  she  asked  Gretchen's  mother  if 
Gretchen  might  go  with  her  to  see  the 
beautiful  stores.  She  was  only  a  poor 
woman,  and  had  no  presents  to  give  away; 
but  she  knew  how  to  be  kind  to  Gretchen, 
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and  she  took  her  hand  and  smiled  at  her 
very  often  as  they  hurried  along  the 
crowded  street. 

It  was  the  day  before  Christmas,  and 
so  many  people  were  moving  here  and 
there.  At  last  Gretchen  was  taken  into 
a  store,  which  made  her  blue  eyes  open 
wide,  for  it  was  a  toy  store,  and  the  most 
beautiful  place  she  had  ever  seen.  There 
were  toys  in  that  store  that  had  come 
across  the  sea,  like  Gretchen;  there  were 
lovely  dolls  from  France,  who  were  spend- 
ing the  first  Christmas  away  from  home; 
there  were  woolly  sheep,  fine  painted  sol- 
diers, and  dainty  furniture,  and  a  whole 
host  of  wonderful  toys  marked  very  care- 
fully, "Made  in  Germany,"  and  even  the 
Japanese  had  sent  their  funny,  slant- eved 
dolls  to  help  us  keep  Christmas. 

Oh!  it  was  splendid  to  be  in  the  toy 
shop  the  day  before  Christmas !  All  the 
tin  soldiers  stood  up  so  straight  and  tall, 
looking  as  if  they  were  just  ready  to 
march  when  the  big  drums  and  the  little 
drums  which  hung  over  their  heads,  should 
call  them. 

The  rocking  horses,  which  are  always 
saddled,  were  waiting  to  gallop  away 
The  tops  were  anxious  to  spin,  and  the 
balls  really  rolled  about  sometimes,  be- 
cause it  was  so  hard  for  them  to  keep 
still. 

Among  the  many  dolls  was  one  that 
made  Gretchen  forget  all  the  rest.  It 
was  a  real  baby  doll,  not  nearly  so  fine  as 
most  of  the  others,  but  with  a  look  on  its 
face  as  if  it  wanted  to  be  loved;  and 
Gretchen's  warm  little  heart  went  out  to 
it,  for  little  mothers  are  the  same  all  the 
world  over. 

Such  a  dear  baby  doll!  She  must  have 
been  made  for  a  Christmas  gift,  Gretchen 
thought;  and  if  the  good  giver  came  to 
to  this  queer  American  land,  he  surely 
would  find  her.  How  could  she  let  him 
know  where  she  was?  She  thought  about 
it  all  the  way  home,  and  all  day  long,  till 


the  lights  were  everywhere  in  the  city, 
and  the  stars  were  shining  above,  and  the 
time  of  Santa  Claus'  coming  drew  very 
near. 

Gretchen  knew  there  could  be  no 
Christmas  tree  for  her  that  year,  so  she 
did  not  weary  her  papa  and  mamma,  but 
she  wrapped  herself  up  in  a  blanket  shawl 
and  taking  her  shoes  in  her  hand,  she 
crept  down  the  stairs,  through  the  door, 
out  to  the  doorstep.  There  had  been  a 
light  fall  of  snow  that  day,  but  it  was  a 
mild  Christmas,  and  Gretchen  set  her 
shoes  evenly  together,  and  then  sat  down 
beside  them;  for  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  watch  them  until  Santa  Claus 
came  by. 

All  over  the  city  bells  were  ringing, — 
calling  "Merry  Christmas"  to  each  other 
and  to  the  world;  and  they  sang  so  sweet- 
ly to  little  Gretchen  that  they  sang  her  to 
sleep  thit  Christmas  Eve. 

It  was  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years 
since  the  Christ  child  slept  in  the  mangeri 
but  this  same  night  in  a  great  city  a  little 
American  girl  named  Margaret  had  her 
heart  so  full  of  His  love  and  joy  that  she 
wanted  to  make  everybody  happy  for  the 
dear  Christ's  sake. 

She  had  waked  up  early  the  day  before 
Christmas,  and  all  day  long  she  had  been 
doing  loving  deeds;  and  when  evening 
came  and  the  bells  began  to  ring,  she 
started  with  a  basket  of  toys  to  a  church 
where  she  was  to  help  Santa  Claus  by 
giving  gifts  to  the  children   of  the  poor. 

Her  papa  was  with  her,  and  they  were 
so  glad  that  they  sang  Christmas  songs 
and  kept  time  with  their  feet  as  they  hur- 
ried down  the  street,  right  by  the  door- 
step just  as  Gretchen  fell  asleep,  by  her 
empty  shoes.  The  moon  had  seen  those 
empty  shoes  and  was  filling  them  with 
moonbeams.  The  stars  had  seen  them 
and  peeped  into  them  with  pity,  and  when 
Margaret  and  her  father  saw  them  they 
cried  out  to  each  other,  for  they  had  been 
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to  Germany  and  they  knew  that  the  little 
owner  was  waiting  for  the  good  St. 
Nicholas. 

"What  can  we  give  her?"  whispered 
Margaret's  father,  as  he  looked  down  at 
his  bundles;  but  Margaret  knew,  for  she 
took  from  the  basket  a  baby  doll — one 
that  looked  as  if  it  wanted  to  be  lovei — 
and  laid  it  tenderly  across  the  wooden 
shoes. 

Then  Margaret  lifted  a  corner  of  the 
blanket  from  Gretchen's  rosy  face  and 
shouted  "Merry  Christmas!"  with  so 
much  heartiness  that  the  little  girl  woke 
with  a  start  to  find,  not  Margaret  and  her 
papa,  for  they  had  run  away,  but  oh! 
wonder  of  wonders!  the  dearest  Christ- 
mas gift  that  ever  came  to  a  homesick 
little  girl,  and  made  her  feel  at  home. 

Oh!  all  the  bells  were  ringing  and 
ringing,  and  Margaret  and  her  papa 
answered  them  with  a  merry  Christmas 
carol  as  they  sped  on  their  way. 

9.  Practice  Christmas  Song. 

10.  Children's  Period. 

11.  Closing. 

FIFTH  SUNDAY,  DECEMBER  31ST 

1.  Song:   "Good  Morning  to  You." 

2.  Hymn. 

3.  Lord's  Frayer. 

4.  Song.    Choose. 

5.  Morning  Talk. 

This  is  the  last  Sunday  of  the  year 
1905.  Tomorrow  is  the  birthday  of  a  new 
year,  1906.  See  Juvenile  for  January 
1.  1904.     Lesson  for  Sunday,  January  Stb 


for   suggestions    and    story   of    the  New 
Year's  Twelve  Children. 

6.     Bible  Story. 

Joseph  and  his  family  return  to  their 
own  country.     (Matt,  ii.) 

(Review  the  visit  of  the  wise  men). 

After  the  wise  men  left  the  stable  where 
they  found  the  baby  Jesus  the  Lord  spoke 
to  Mary  and  Joseph  and  told  them  to 
take  the  young  babe  and  go  into  the  land 
of  Egypt,  They  obeyed  the  Lord  and  far 
away  in  Egypt  the  baby  grew  to  be  a  lit- 
tle boy. 

After  a  long  time  the  Lord  sent  an 
angel  to  tell  Joseph  and  Mary  that  King 
Herod  was  dead  and  that  they  could  re- 
turn to  their  home.  How  happy  they 
must  have  been  to  return  to  their  home 
and  loved  ones  after  being  away  so  long ! 
But  when  they  heard  that  King  Herod's 
son  was  the  king  they  were  afraid  he 
might  not  be  good  to  them,  so  they  went  to 
the  city  of  Nazareth  to  live,  thus  fulfill- 
ing a  prophecy  which  had  been  made 
many  years  before,  that  Jesus  should  be 
called  a  Nazarene. 

Some  people  call  us  "Mormons"  just 
as  Jesus  was  called  <,  "Nazarene" — to 
make  ns  feel  bad  if  they  can.  But  we 
are  Latter-day  Saints  and  we  belong  to 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  I  am 
sure  we  all  want  to  live  as  Jesus  would 
have  us  live — for  He  taught  the  way  and 
we  come  to  Sunday  School  to  learn  of  Him. 

7.  Practice  one  or  two  songs  as  a  rest  exercise' 

8.  Children's  Per  od. 

9.  Closing  Song. 

10.  March  out  to  Song  or  Music. 


BE    STRONG ! 


Be  strong! 
We  are  not  here  to  play,  to  dream,  to  drift, 
We  have  hard  work  to  do,  and  loads  to  lift; 
Shun  not  the  struggle— face  it;  'tis  God's  gift. 

Be  strong! 
Say  not,  "The  days  are  evil.  Who's  to  blame?" 


And  fold  the  handsand  acquiesce— oh, shame! 
Stand  up,  speak  out,  and  bravely,  in  God's  name 

Be  Strong! 
It  matters  not  how  deep  intrenched  the  wrong, 
How  hard  the  battle  goes,  the  day  how  long; 
Faint  not— tight  on!  To-morrow  comes  the  song! 

Selected. 


OUR  "PARENTS'  DEPARTMENT." 


HE  "Parents'  Departments"  or 
classes  in  the  Sabbath  Schools 
have  several  distinct  aims,  four 
of  which  we  will  speak  of  in  this 
article.  First:  the  personal  improve- 
ment, socially,  morally  and  spiritually  of 
the  parents  themselves.  Second:  the 
cultivation  of  higher  ideals  of  home  and 
public  life.  Third:  the  education  of  the 
children  to  a  higher  moral,  physical,  in- 
dustrial and  spiritual  standard.  Fourth: 
to  increase  in  the  children  love  for  the 
Sunday  School,  and  to  insure  on  their 
part  better  home  preparation  of  the  les- 
sons there  assigned  to  them. 

Of  the  first  aim,  it  may  be  said  that 
of  the  many  topics  that  might  be  profit- 
ably presented  for  the  consideration  and 
discussion  of  the  classes,  the  following 
are  suggested  as  appropriate:  The  love 
and  respect  that  parents  should  have  and 
show  for  each  other;  the  love  and  respect 
they  should  have  and  show  for  their 
children;  the  reverence  that  should  be 
shown  for  God.  His  servants  and  sacred 
things;  the  necessity  for  industry,  hones- 
ty, truthfulness,  sobriety,  virtue,  charity 
and  benevolence  in  the  every-day  walks 
of  life,  to  the  end  that  our  works  and 
lives  shall  be  above  the  reproach  of  men, 
worthy  of  emulation  by  our  fellows  and 
approved  by  our  heavenly  Father.  The 
opportunity  here  afforded  members  of 
the  classes  to  discuss  interesting  and 
profitable  themes  for  self-culture  is  al- 
most without  limit,  and,  if  properly  util- 
ized by  them,  must  necessarily  result  in 
great  good,  not  only  to  the  participating 
members,  but  to  all  with  whom  they  come 
in  contact,  for  their  light  cannot  be  hid- 
den, and  it  will  illuminate  the  darkened 
path  way 'of  their  less  fortunate  associates. 
These  discussions,  which  are  but  teach- 
ings of  morality  and  industry  on  the  Sab- 
bath morning,  will  bear  fruit,example  will 


follow  precept,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
members  will  be  striving  to  practice  what 
they  preach,  that  their  lives  may  be  con- 
sistent before  their  fellows. 

Under  the  second  aim,  topics  should 
be  presented  and  discussed  that  will  show 
parents  the  desirability  and  importance 
of  making  their  homes  more  attractive 
to  themselves  and  their  children,  that 
the  home  may  be  a  home  in  very  deed, 
not  a  mere  dwelling  place ;  that  it  may 
be  the  first,  not  the  last  place  sought  by 
parents  and  children  for  rest  and  pleas- 
ure; that  music,  good  books,  pictures, 
suitable  table  games  and  pleasures,alltend 
to  elevate  and  please,  and  how  in  the 
humblest  homes  some,  if  not  all  of  these 
attractions  can  be  provided,  that  peace 
and  order  should  reign,  while  envy,  ha- 
tred, jealousy  and  base  passions  should 
not  be  permitted,  either  in  the  home  or 
in  public.  The  duty  that  parents  and 
children  owe  to  the  public  and  to  the 
state  should  be  properly  discussed,  always 
avoiding  political  or  other  questions  that 
might  cause  partisan  or  heated  debate  or 
ill  feeling  of  any  kind  among  the  mem- 
bers. This  topic  should  be  so  presented 
as  to  impress  the  fact  that  to  have  a  good 
government,  it  must  be  honestly  as  well 
as  efficiently  administered;  that  par- 
ents and  children,  as  soon  as  they  are 
old  enough  to  do  so,  should  participate 
in  the  selection  of  honest  and  capable 
public  officials,  and  that  it  is  as  great  a 
wrong  to  do  wrong  in  a  public  position 
as  it  is  in  private  life;  that  a  nation  or 
community  cannot  be  better  than  its  peo- 
ple, and  that  the  place  to  educate  the 
people  to  a  proper  standard  is  in  their 
homes.  The  ideals  of  home  and  home 
life,  as  well  as  of  public  life,  can  be 
greatly  improved  and  elevated  by  moder- 
ate, friendly  and  zealous  discussions  upon 
these  lines. 
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The  third  aim    should  embrace"  topics 
that  will  show  parents  the  necessity  and 
propriety    of  teaching   their  children  by 
example,  as  well  as  by  precept,  that  "an 
honest  man  is  the  noblest  work  of  God;" 
that  the   Lord   and  man    have  both  de- 
creed that   "the   idler  shall  not   eat  the 
bread  of  the   laborer;"  that   out   door  or 
manual  employments  are  quite  as  honor- 
able as  clerical  or  professional    pursuits, 
and  usually  more  remunerative,  healthy 
and  satisfying;  that  the  wealth   of   this 
world   is  not  to  be   compared   with   the 
treasures   of  eternity;  that   the   heavens 
and  earth,  with  the  fullness  thereof,  are 
the  Lord's,  and  that  He  is  able  and  ready 
to  bestow  them  upon  His  faithful   chil- 
dren as  fast  as  they  show  their  readiness 
and  capacity  to  receive  them. 

Upon  these  momentous  questions  a 
great  variety  of  opinions,  illustrated  by 
incidents  and  personal  experiences,  will 
be  presented.  They  will  all  be  directed 
to  the  one  end,  and,  while  replete  with 
interesting  detail,  will  be  full  of  sound 
opinion  and  advice  predicated  upon  prof- 
itable experiences  and  careful  observa- 
tions. 

Frequently  Ihe  classes  become  so  in- 
terested in  the  discussion  of  a  topic, 
such  as  "  honesty,"  "economy,"  "equivo- 
cation," or  the  "training  of  children," 
that  the  hour's  time  allotted  for  the  les- 
son is  wholly  insufficient  to  satisfy  the 
class,  and,  upon  vote  of  the  members,  the 
subject  is  carried  over  until  the  follow- 
ing Sunday,  and  so  on,  until  the  class  is 
ready  to  pass  to  the  next  topic.  Upon 
the  "training  of  children,"  one  class  spent 
its  time  for  seven  consecutive  Sundays, 
and  then  reluctantly  passed  to  the  next 
subject,  fearing  that  some  of  the  mem- 
bers might  grow  weary  if  the  discussion 
was  continued  longer. 

The  last  aim  suggested — the  home 
preparation  of  the  children  for  their  Sun- 
day School  work-  involves  the  necessity 
of  showing  the  parents  the  difference  in 


results  to  the  children  who  come  to  the 
school  without  preparation,  whose  minds 
have  not  been  drawn  out  during  the  week 
to  the  consideration  of  the  scriptural  and 
historical  truths  contained  in  the  lesson, 
and  who  are  in  no  way  able  to  participate 
with  or  meet  their  fellows  in  the  discussion 
of  the  lesson,  and  the  advantages  ac- 
quired by  the  child  whose  lesson  is  pre- 
pared with  the  same  care  as  are  his  les- 
sons for  the  public  school;  that  the  one 
child  is  a  mere  listener,  usually  disinter- 
ested, and  sooner  or  later  quitting  the 
school,  while  the  other  is  an  active  par- 
ticipant, soon  qualifying  himself  to  be- 
come a  teacher  in  the  school,  or  to  per- 
form any  other  important  duty  that  may 
be  assigned  to  him. 

Upon  this  aim  it  might  be  suggested 
that  civilization  the  world  over  recognizes 
the  Bible  as  being  the  most  important 
record  the  world  has  ever  produced,  and 
claims  that,  if  all  other  be  oks  were  de- 
stroyed, a  suitable  anchor  for  man's  world- 
ly ambitions  and  heavenly  aspirations 
would  still  be  left.  Indeed,  that  it  teach- 
es us  to  be  moral,  upright  citizens  on 
earth,  and  so  lays  a  foundation  for  eter- 
na    life  in  the  world  to  come. 

There    seems  to   be  a  broad    field  and 
bright  prospects  for  these  classes. 
0 
MORTAL  LIFE. 

Mortal  life  is  but  a  school. 

Where  the  rich  in  power  may  rule; 

Where  the  poor  may  groan  in  pain, 

Worn  in  body,  racked  in  brain. 

'Tis  a  scene  of  changing  powers. 
Happy  and  unhappy  hours: 
Joy  is  felt  but  soon  is  gone; 
Bv'ry  change  is  hurried  on. 

Daily  we  are  sowing  seeds, 
Little  words  and  little  deeds. 
Angels  watch  us;  we  are  seen; 
Make  the  record  good  and  clean. 
Life's  a  garden  we  may  sow 
With  the  seeds  of  bliss  or  woe. 
Weeds  will  spring  or  fragrant  llow'rs: 
Those  we  cultivate  are  ours. 

ii'///.  ir.  />'///•/(///. 
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XXI 

"When  stcrras  of  fate  o'ercast 
Darkly  my  present  and  my  past. 
Let  my  future  radiant  shine 
With  sweet  hopes." 

Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

A  Disappointment  Which  Results   in  Good  Christ- 
mas in   Burnham,  and  in  Berry ville. 


_ _      IGIT  and  Jem  were  still  employed 

I  M  at  Judge  Lotzie's  one  afternoon, 
a  day  or  two  after  the  party, 
when  a  young  lady  passing  the 
gate,  and  noticing  Jem,  stopped  and 
spoke  to  him. 

"Haven't  I  seen  you  with  the  boy  shoe- 
maker, Hetherly?"  she  asked. 

"Likely  you  have,  I  go  with  him  often," 
replied  Jem. 

"Well,  I  am  Grace  Bonner,"  said  the 
girl,  "and  would  like  to  send  word  to  the 
shoemaker  that  we  will  be  pleased  to  have 
him  call  at  our  house  a^ain,  right  away. 
We  want  to  settle  with  him  for  the  work 
he  has  been  doing  for  us,  and  also  to 
show  him  wherein  some  of  his  work  for  us 
has  not  proven  satisfactory.  Will  you 
ask  him  to  please  come  and  see  us?" 

"Yes  ma'am,  I  will  tell  him,  and  I  know 
he  will  come  and  see  about  it,"  Jem 
answered.  "He  will  be  awful  sorry  if  he 
hasn't  done  his  work  right." 

The  young  lady  passed  on,  and  soon  after 
it  was  time  for  the  boys  to  leave  off  work 
and  have  supper  and  go  home. 

Carl  did,  indeed  feel  sorry  when  Jem 
told  him  what  Grace  Bonner  had  said. 
He  immediately  put  everything  else  aside 
and  prepared  to  go  to  the  Bonners'  resi- 
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dence,  more  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
out  wherein  his  work  was  a  failure,  than 
because  he  was  anxious  to  receive  the 
pay  which  would  be  coming  to  him,  al- 
though they  were  all  striving  very  hard 
just  then  to  get  the  amount  together 
which  would  be  necessary  to  take  Digit 
and  Ted  to  Burnham,  and  to  pay  up 
debts  incurred  during  Ted's  illness. 

It  took  only  a  short  time  for  Carl  to 
get  ready  and  to  reach  the  Bonner  gate, 
where  he  happened  to  meet  the  banker 
just  entering.  As  the  two  walked  up  the 
path  together,  Carl  felt  that  he  could  not 
do  otherwise  than  briefly  explain  to  Mr. 
Bonner  why  he  was  there. 

"I  have  been  doing  some  work  for  the 
ladies  here,"  he  said,  "and  they  want  to 
see  me  about  it." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  banker,  "I  am 
glad  to  hear  it.  Come  in."  And  Carl 
followed  Mr.  Bonner  into  a  large,  beauti- 
ful room  where  they  both  sat  down. 

To  Carl's  surprise,  the  gentleman  re- 
mained with  him,  as  though  he  might 
have  been  a  person  of  some  importance, 
and  a  footman  was  sent  to  tell  Miss  Bon- 
ner and  Miss  Grace  that  they  were  want- 
ed on  business. 

I  hope  you  are  prospering,  as  you  de- 
serve to,"  remarked  Mr.  Bonner  to  Carl, 
after  dispatching  the  servant. 

"I  have  been  getting  along  first  rate  in 
Berryville,"  said  Carl,  "until  now,  there 
is  something  with  my  work  here  that  is  un- 
satisfactory. I  do  not  know  yet  what  it  is." 
"It  is  not  likely  to  be  anything  very 
serious,  I  think  I  know  about  what  it  will 
prove."    said   the   banker,    with    a   queer 
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-smile,  that  Carl  understood  later,  though 
he  did  not  then. 

"Come  Grace,"  continued  Mr.  Bonner, 
as  his  daughter  appeared  in  the  doorway, 
"Here  is  your  workman  come  to  straight- 
en up  matters  with  you  and  your  aunt, 
where  is  she?" 

"Auntie  will  be  here  in  a  few  moments," 
said  Grace,  "and  whatever  needs  straight- 
ening up  is  with  her.  I  have  no  fault  to 
find  with  the  work  done  for  me.  I  am 
more  than  pleased  with  it.  But  it  isn't 
paid  for  yet,  papa,  and  I  am  glad  you  are 
here,  for — for  you  know,  with  all  I  have 
to  do  for  Christmas  preparations,  I  am 
liable  to  be  running  short  of— and  you 
know — " 

"Yes,  yes!  I  know  your  liabilities  to  run 
short,  you  little  spendthrift!"  laughed  the 
banker,  taking  his  young  daughter  play- 
fully in  his  arms  and  kissing  her  tender- 
ly. "What  if  papa  should  run  short?" 
And  he  held  up  her  face  and  looked  into 
it. 

"Papa  won't  run  short,  and  really  I 
have  wanted  to  tell  you  before,  but  have 
had  no  chance,  that  I  think  this  young 
man  should  be  paid  very  liberally  for  his 
work;  he  takes  so  much  pains  to  please 
his  patrons  and  does  his  work  so  perfect- 
ly. There,  papa,"  and  it  was  Grace's 
turn  to  become  caressing  and  affectionate 
now,  so  her  arm  stole  softly  about  her  fath- 
er's neck  and  she  leaned  on  the  arm  of  his 
chair, "you  settle  with  him, will  you  please? 
There  are  some  young  folks  waiting  for 
me,  and  I  had  to  excuse  myself  to  them. 
Shall  I  go  back  now,  papa?" 

"Oh  yes!  go  and  look  after  your  vis- 
itor," said  Mr.  Bonner,  "and  I  will  see  to 
your  bill  this  time.  Ask  your  aunt  to 
come  and  make  her  explanation,  so  we 
shall  know  where  we  are  at." 

Grace  skipped  lightly  away,  and  direct- 
ly Miss  Bonner  came  in. 

"How  is  it,  sister?"  the  banker  asked. 
*'This  young  shoemaker  does  such  excel- 


lent work,  and  pleases  every  one  but  you, 
so  far  as  I  have  heard.  What's  wrong 
with  the  shoes  he  has  made  for  you?" 
•  "I  can't  wear  them,  they  don't  fit,"  re- 
plied the  lady,  sitting  down  and  unwrap- 
ping a  roll  of  tissue  paper  which  she  car- 
ried, and  disclosing  an  extra  neat  pair  of 
ladies'  shoes. 

"Do  you  remember,  Miss  Bonner.  I 
wanted  to  make  them  differently,  but  you 
insisted  on  having  just  this  style?"  asked 
Carl  respectfully. 

"Yes,  young  man,  I  do  remember,  and 
it  is  my  fault  and  not  yours,"  Miss  Bon- 
ner answered.  "But  will  you  have 
patience  to  try  again,  and  make  another 
pair  for  me?  You  shall  do  as  your  judg- 
ment directs,  and  see  if  you  can  make 
shoes  that  really  fit  me,  if  you  will." 

"I  know  I  can  fit  you,  if  you  will  let 
me,"  said  Carl.  "And  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  do  so,  but  not  just  now,  as  I  have  work 
engaged  that  will  last  me  for  some  time. 
As  soon  as  I  can,  I  will  try  again  for 
you." 

"I  am  sorry  you  can't  make  me  some 
right  away,"  said  Miss  Bonner. 

"And  I  am  glad,  if  you  can't  do  it 
without  disappointing  some  one  else,  that 
you  say  you  can't!''  said  the  banker. 
"That's  worth  more  than  a  carload  of 
shoes.  What  price  do  you  put  on  shoes 
like  those?" 

Carl  hesitated  for  a  moment.  He  was 
afraid  of  charging  too  much  for  his  work. 
Presently  he  said,  "I  have  made  diligent 
enquiry  into  such  matters  around  here, 
and  have  concluded  that  three  dollars  for 
a  pair  of  such  shoes  is  not  too  much." 

"Too  much!"  said  Mr.  Bonner.  "It 
does  not  seem  enough  to  me.  There  is  so 
much  good  work  in  these  shoes,  you  cer- 
tainly can't  afford  all  that  for  three  dol- 
lars." 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  Carl.  "I  can 
make  money  right  along  at  that,  and 
should  never  have  been  in  need  if  the  ac- 
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cident  had  not  occurred  that  set  me  back.'' 

"The  accident  that  set  you  back!"  said 
Miss  Bonner.     "What  was  that?" 

"Didn't  you  hear  of  Teddy  O'Lang  be- 
ing nearly  killed?''  asked  Carl. 

"Oh  yes!"  said  the  banker.  "Anil  it 
was  at  your  place  and  you  have  had  to 
meet  the  expense  of  it  all.  Why  didn't 
you  come  to  me  before?  Didn't  I  prom- 
ise to  be  your  friend  when  I  first  saw 
you?" 

"Yes,  sir,  you  did,"  said  Carl.  "And  I 
have  thought  of  it  many  times  with  grati- 
tude. But  I  did  not  take  the  advice  you 
gave  me  then,  and — " 

"And — "  said  Mr.  Bonner.  "But  you 
will  take  my  advice  in  future  and  let  me 
be  your  friend,  will  you  not?" 

"I  shall  be  more  than  glad  to  do  so,  if 
I  can,"  answered  Carl. 

"Well  then,"  said  the  banker,  "what 
difficulties  have  your  late  troubles  brought 
you  into,  and  how  much  of  a  loan  do  you 
need  to  get  you  out  of  them  ?" 

"If  you  feel  to  help  me  in  that  way," 
answered  Carl,  "in  order  to  settle  with 
the  doctor,  the  druggist,  the  laundry  and 
one  or  two  other  creditors,  I  should  need 
exactly  the  fifty  dollars  that  I  spent  in- 
stead of  banking  when  I  had  it.  I  could 
have  got  along  all  right  without  spending 
a  cent  of  that  money,  and  might  have  had 
it  now,  if  I  had  taken  your  advice." 

"Oh  well!"  said  the  banker,  "We  have 
to  learn  most  things  before  we  know 
them .  Here  are  six  dollars  for  the  two 
pairs  of  shoes,  and  a  fifty  dollar  check 
that  you  can  draw  tomorrow,  and  pay 
back  as  you  can  and  want  to.  No  hurry 
about  it  at  all." 

Carl  could  not  express  his  gratitude  to 
the  banker  for  all  this  kindness,  and  did 
not  even  try,  but  he  did  take  the  liberty 
of  offering  a  hearty  hand  clasp,  which 
was  warmly  returned.  He  then  hurried 
away. 

As  he  was  leaving  the  front  door,  Miss 


Bonner  approached  and  laid  her  hand  on 
his  shoulder.  He  turned,  and  she  said  to 
him, 

"I  want  you  to  take  these  shoes  away 
with  you,  if  you  will.  You  can  dispose 
of  them  somehow,  perhaps.  The  folks 
here  make  fun  of  me  because  I  used  to 
have  small  feet,  but  now  that  I  have 
grown  fleshy,  I  have  to  wear  larger 
shoes,  and  I'm  always  getting  shoes  that 
are  too  small,  and  having  trouble  over  it. 
I  do  not  want  these  shoes  left  here  for 
them  to  laugh  about.  Take  them  away 
please.  Some  smaller  woman  will  be 
glad  to  get  them  of  you,  they  are  so 
fine." 

And  for  fear  of  being  discovered,  Miss 
Bonner  thrust  the  roll  of  tissue  paper 
containing  the  shoes  into  Carl's  hand  and 
hurried  away  without  waiting  for  him  to 
speak.  He  knew  then  what  the  bank- 
er's smile  meant. 

Four  days  later,  on  the  afternoon  be- 
fore Christmas,  Teddy  and  Digit  stepped 
off  the  car  at  the  Burnham  depot,  and 
walked  quickly  through  the  streets  to  the 
home  of  the  latter. 

"Good  bye,  Mrs.  Anson,"  they  heard  a 
girl's  voice  saying,  as  they  approached 
the  door.  "Cheer  up,"  the  voice  contin- 
ued. "Remember,  mother  said  for  you  to 
come  as  early  as  you  like  and  spend  the 
whole  day  with  us,  and  Dolly,  your  cousin, 
will  be  disappointed  if  you  fail  to  come 
almost  the  first  thing." 

The  girl  was  leaving  the  house,  but 
half  turning  to  look  at  Mrs.  Anson,  and 
did  not  notice  the  boys  until  she  actually 
collided  with  Ted,although  he  dodged  first 
right  and  then  left,  trying  to  get  out  of 
her  way. 

Ever  since  the  parting  with  Jemmy, 
Ted  had  looked  as  though  he  had  lost  his 
only  friend,  until  this  amusing  little  inci. 
dent  occurred  at  Mrs.  Anson's  door,  when 
in  spite  of  the  sadness  which  was  upon 
him.    his    native    mirthfulness    asserted 
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itself,   and  he   laughed    a  low,    musical, 
contagious  laugh. 

Then  they  all  laughed,  Mrs.  Anson  and 
Digit  in  each  other's  arms,  and  Ted  (he 
could  not  let  pass  so  humorous  an  oppor- 
tunity,) half  gallantly,  half  playfully  de- 
taining in  his  arms  for  a  moment  the  be- 
wildered, blushing  but  laughing  girl,  who 
had  so  unconsciously  walked  into  them. 
Two  things  made  Ted  grow  compara- 
tively sober,  and  place  the  young  lady 
steadily  upon  her  own  footing.  First  the 
thought  that  he  might  seem  rude  and 
give  offense;  and  second,  a  weakening 
and  twinging  feeling  in  his  lately  broken 
bones. 

The  mother  and  son,  so  happy  in  their 
restoration  to  each  other,  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  any  one  else,  so  Ted  and  the 
young  girl  first  glanced  one  at  the  other, 
and  then  the  latter  spoke. 

"I  am  Hester  Matthews'  daughter 
Maud."  she  said,  "Are  you  Nannie  Heth- 
erley's  boy?" 

Ted  thought  the  girl  looked  disap- 
pointed when  he  explained  to  her  that  he 
was  only  a  friend  of  Carl  Hetherly,  and 
had  come  to  live  with  Digit  and  get 
work  in  Burnham. 

She  smiled,  however,  and  extended  the 
invitation  she  had  given  Mrs.  Anson  to 
spend  Christmas  at  her  home,  to  both  the 
boys  with  much  heartiness.  Then  she 
hurried  away. 

Mrs.  Matthews'  invitation,  and  that  of 
her  daughter  were  gladly  accepted.  And 
while  Digit  and  his  mother  spent  most  of 
a  very  happy  Christmas  in  the  kitchen 
with  Dolly,  who  was  Mrs.  Anson's  cousin, 
and  Mrs.  Matthew's  cook,  Ted,  in  spite  of 
his  loneliness,  really  enjoyed  talking  a 
great  "deal  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matthews 
and  their  two  daughters,  of  the  boy  shoe- 
maker over  in  Berryville,  and  his  own 
dear  little  brother  Jemmy,  who  thought 
the  world  of  Carl  and  would  not  leave 
him. 


And  how  were  Carl  and  Jemmy  keep- 
ing themselves  from  being  lonesome 
without  the  companions  who  had  so  late- 
ly left  them? 

Oh !  they  were  being  feasted  and  made 
much  of  at  two  or  three  different  enter- 
tainments at  different  hours  of  the  day. 
Jemmy  was  wanted  everywhere  to  sing, 
and  Carl  was  welcomed  everywhere,  not 
only  as  the  friend  of  the  little  singer, 
but  because  of  the  respect  people  felt  for 
the  boy  shoemaker  himself,  who  by  hon- 
est industry  and  a  kindly  consideration 
for  every  one  was  establishing  a  splendid 
reputation  in  Berryville. 

"This  is  the  first  Christmas  I  ever 
spent  without  mother,"  Carl  said  to  Jem, 
as  the  two  were  going  to  bed  somewhat  later 
than  usual.  "The  last  few  months  of  my 
life  have  been  dark  and  troublous,  but  I 
hope  we  shall  be  very  happy  now, 
Jemmy." 

"I  hope  so,  and  believe  it,too,"said  Jem. 

L.  L.  G.  R. 

(TO  be  continued.) 

m 

OLD  SPECKLE'S  NEST  EGG. 


O 


H,  Mama,  please  do  let  me  have 
six  eggs.  Right  quick,  Mama! 
'Cause  I'm  in  a  big  hurry."  And 
little,  five  year  old  Nanny  stood  in  the 
door- way,  excited,  and  anxiously  waiting 
for  Mama's  reply. 

"And  what  does  my  little  girl  want 
with  six  eggs?"  asked  Mama,  sweetly,  as 
she  went  on  with  her  writing. 

"Oh,  you  see,  Mama,  we  have  been  to 
the  Indians'  camp  on  the  creek,"  ex- 
plained Nanny,  "and  the  old  Indian  lady 
said  she  would  give  us  some  beads  for 
some  eggs.  But  we  must  hurry  up,  Ma- 
ma, 'cause  the  Indians  will  be  gone  by 
tomorrow." 

"But  Mama  hasn't  any  eggs,  sweet- 
heart. Don't  you  remember,  we  marked 
them  and  put  them  under  the  hen,  just  a 
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little  while  ago."  And  Mama  kept  on 
writing. 

Nanny's  face  was  troubled.  Then  she 
said  quickly,  "Please,  Mama,  let  me  take 
'em  from  under  the  old  hen.  I  only  want 
just  six." 

"No,  deary,  you  could  not  do  that. 
Wait  until  morning,  and  there  will  be 
some  fresh  ones.'' 

"But,  Mama,  they'll  be  gone  away 
then." 

"I  guess  not,"  answered  Mama,  not 
even  looking  up. 

"Please  let  me  have  just  two,  then, 
Mama,"  pleaded  Nanny. 

Mama  only  shook  her  head,  and  then 
Nanny  knew  it  was  of  no  use  to  coax 
longer.  She  slowly  walked  away  and  big 
tears  gathered  in  her  eyes.  But  Mama 
did  not  notice,  for  she  was  still  writing. 
Nanny  walked  down  by  the  barn  and  tried 
to  think  of  some  way  to  get  the  eggs. 
She  must  have  those  beads  and  she  was 
afraid  the  Indians  would  be  gone  before 
the  hens  could  lay  any  more  eggs.  In  a 
moment  her  face  grew  brighter.  She 
would  have  the  beads.  She  would  take 
old  Speckle's  egg. 

Old  Speckle  was  a  queer,  old  hen  who 
had  hatched  two  broods  of  chickens  that 
season,  and  now  wanted. to  sit  again. 
Mama  would  not  give  her  any  eggs  and 
she  tried  in  every  way  to  keep  Speckle 
from  the  nests.  But  in  spite  of  all  that 
could  be  done,  the  old  hen  was  now  sit- 
ting on  a  nest  egg  in  the  horse's  manger. 

Nanny  picked  up  a  stick  and  ran  to  the 
nest.  But  Speckle  had  gone  for  her  sup- 
per  and  there  lay  the  old  nest  egg.  Nan- 
ny put  it  in  her  pocket,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  she  was  standing  in  the  Indian 
camp,  by  the  other  school  children,  and 
was  offering  the  bad  egg  for  the  beads 
she  so  much  desired  to  have. 

"Kay  wino!  Kay  wino!"'  Said  the  old 
squaw,  as  she  shook  her  head.  Meaning 
"No  good!  no  good!" 


"Me  trade  with  papoose,"  called  a  little 
Indian  boy,  holding  up  a  strand  of  bright 
green  beads. 

Nanny  gave  him  the  egg,  took  the 
beads,  and  started  home.  The  other  chil- 
dren called  to  her  as  she  ran  on,  but  she 
did  not  look  back. 

When  she  reached  home  she  did  not 
show  the  beads  to  her  mother.  For  some 
reason,  she  felt  as  if  she  could  not  look 
into  Mama's  face;  so  she  went  out  into 
the  garden  to  play.  Every  little  while 
she  looked  at  the  beads,  but  they  seemed 
to  have  lost  their  brightness.  Something 
kept  on  saying,  over  and  over,  in  her  ear. 
"Nanny  stole  an  egg.  Nanny  traded  a 
bad  egg  for  beads." 

Then  she  wished  that  the  Indian  boy 
had  his  beads  and  that  Speckle  had  the 
bad  egg  again. 

That  night  when  Mama  came  with 
Nanny  to  say  prayers,  poor  little  Nanny 
could  not  pray,  but  began  crying. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  my  little 
girl?"  asked  Mama. 

"Oh,  Mama,"  she  sobbed,  "I  stoled  old 
Speckle's  egg,  and  traded  it  for  these  ugly 
beads." 

Mama  kissed  her  little  girl  and  forgave 
her,  saying  she  could  take  the  beads  back 
in  the  morning  and  give  them  to  the 
Indian  boy. 

But  when  Nanny  awoke  and  looked  out 
of  her  little  window,  the  Indian  tents 
were  all  gone.  The  Indians  had  moved 
camp. 

Then  the  saddest  part  of  the  story 
came  when  Mama  told  Papa  about  it.  Oh 
how  Nanny  cried! 

"Can't  we  go  and  find  them,  Papa,  and 
take  the  beads  back?"  she  asked 
sadly. 

"No,"  answered  Papa,  "we  can  not  do 
that  my  child.  But,  I  will  tell  you  what 
you  can  do.  You  can  give  them  to  jour 
Indian  doll.  Then,  whenever  you  look  at 
him,  you  can  remember  that  Nanny  is  an 
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honest,  happy,  little  girl,   who  is  never 
going  to  steal  any  more. 

Then  Papa  and  Mama  kissed  the  sun- 
shine back  into  little  Nanny's  pretty  face. 
And  she  hurried  away  to  feed  old  Speckle. 
Leila  Marler  Hoggan. 

IP3 

THE   LETTER.BOX. 

Answer  and  Charade. 

Herriman,  Utah. 

I  have  never  written  to  the  Letter-Box 
until  now.  We  take  the  Juvenile 
Instructor  and  I  like  the  letters  and  the 
charades.  I  believe  I  have  guessed  Lucy's 
charade  right.  I  think  the  answer  to  the 
whole  is  "Joseph  P.  Smith."  Now  I  will 
send  a  charade. 

A  name  composed  of  eleven  letters. 
5,  10,  9,  is  a  color.  1,  2,  10  is  a  nick 
name.  6,  11,  10,  4,  a  bird.  6,  7,  8,  9, 
sometimes  proves  disastrous.  9,  2.  6,  4, 
is  sometimes  used  for  beds.  The  whole  is 
the  name  of  a  good  man  in  Utah. 

Lily  Crane. 

A   Testimony  and  Kind  Wishes. 

Salt  Lake  City  Utah. 
I  have  never  written  to  you  before,  and 
I  am  eleven  years  old  now.  My  grand- 
parents were  all  pioneers,  and  faithful 
Latter-day  Saints.  They  knew  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  and  knew  him  to 
be  a  true  prophet  of  God,  and  the  great- 
est man  they  ever  saw.  My  father  and 
mother  both  tell  me  these  things,  and 
they  both  know  the  Gospel  is  true,  and 
I  feel  as  though  I  almost  know  it  too.  I 
am  glad  we  are  going  to  have  such  a 
good  time  celebrating  the  prophet's  birth- 
day   on  December   twenty-third. 

& 

A  Visit  to  Portland. 

Lagrande,  Oregon. 
Last  August  I  went  to   the   Portland 
Fair.     In   one  of  the   large   buildings   I 


saw  some  seals  swimming  in  a  pond  of 
water.  We  went  to  Oregon  City,  the 
oldest  city  in  Oregon.  We  also  went  to 
the  seaside.  I  like  the  ocean  best  of  all 
and  think  I  would  like  to  live  there  in.  the 
summer. time.  While  at  the  seaside  I 
picked  up  shells  and  waded  in  the  ocean. 
We  have  a  nice  Sunday  School  in  La 
Grande,  my  papa  is  the  superintendent. 
Nellie  Storey,  age  9  years. 

In  the  Musical  Line. 

Deseret,  Utah. 
Like  the  most  of  you  children  I  go  to 
Sunday  School  and  to  day  school.  I  am 
nine  years  old  and  am  in  the  third  reader. 
I  have  had  typhoid  fever  and  been  healed 
by  the  power  of  the  Lord.  My  father 
administered  tu  me  and  I  commenced  to 
get  better  right  away.  My  father  is 
the  choir  leader  here,  his  name  is  Samuel 
W.  Western  and  my  mother's  name  is 
Mary  Alice  Western.  My  sister  Ruth  is 
organist.  I  have  good  teachers  in  Sun- 
day School  and  day  school,  and  I  love 
them.  Ella  Gladys  Western. 

Likes  Singing  School. 

Murray,  Utah. 
I  have  not  seen  anything  from  here  in 
the  Juvenile,  so  thought  I  would  write  a 
letter.  Mama  keeps  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor, and  I  like  it  very  much.  We 
have  a  good  Sunday  School,  and  I  am 
much  interested  in  it.  I  went  to  Profes- 
sor Stephens'  singing  class  in  the  Gran- 
ite Stake  House,  and  enjoyed  it  very 
much,  I  wish  it  would  be  all  the  year.  I 
am  thirteen  years  old. 

Hannah  Rasmussen. 
e? 
SIMILITUDE. 
A  Christmas  Idyl. 

A  ling'ring  ray  of  winter  sunshine  steals, 

With   noiseless  step,   where    naught     beside 
could  tread, 
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And  with  soft  kiss  its  parting  blessing  seals 

Upon  a  tired  baby's  golden  head. 
'Tis  Christmas  Eve,  and  in  the  dim  lit  hall, 

The  child  cries   out   and  knocks  at   mother's 
door, 
Until  it  opens,  and  his  plaintive  call 

Pond  answers  quiet,  and  his  smiles  restore. 

He  must  not  enter  yet,  and  screen  well  placed 

Hides   all   his   eager,   wond'ring   eyes    would 
see; 
Peep  as  he  will,  there's  nothing  to  be  traced 

But  shadowy  suggestions  of  a  tree. 
Yet  he  is  soothed,  in  mother's  restful  arms, 

Away  to  comfort  and  to  sleep  he's  borne, 
Awaiting  grand  surprise  in  nameless  charms, 

When   he    shall    wake  on   joyous   Christmas 
morn. 

A  world  stood  knocking  at  a  close  shut  door. 

Asking  and  pleading  that  it  soon  might  ope; 
A  flood  of  light  the  weary  hosts  fell  o'er, 

The  heav'nly  benison  of  faith  and  hope. 
Then  souls  repentant  grew  of  sinful  pride, 

As  charity's  fair  banner  broad  unfurled; 
Christ    turned   the   key,   salvation's  door  oped 
wide, 

And   arms  of    love    and   mercy   clasped   the 
world. 

But  oh!  so  well  is  placed  the  veil— the  screen, 

That  longing,  mortal  eyes  upon  it  thrown, 
Catch  only  faint,  stray  glimpses  of  the  scene 

Which  Jesus  holds  in  waiting  for  His  own. 
And  as  the  mother  lulls  her  little  one, 

So  must  the  world  its  silent  slumber  take, 
Knowing  so  little  of  what  Christ  hath  done, 

Por  joy  in  fullness  when  it  shall  awake. 

Tis  Christmas  morn,  and  mother's  open  door 

Grants  baby  freedom  to  most  rapturous  sight; 
All  gifts  he'd  wished  for,  and  so  many  more — 

The  screen  removed,  behold  his  wild  delight! 
Not  yet  the  world  is  called  to  wake  and  rise; 

But  it  will  be — the  veil  will  pass  away; 
And  none  can  tell  how  glorious  the  surprise, 

In    Christ's    glad    time,      The    Resurrection 
Day. 

L.  L.  Greene  Richards. 

00 

A  CHRISTMAS  SECRET. 

Close  you  little  boo  eyes,  Kitten, 
Shut  you  ears,  and  fold  you  paws; 

Don't  you  look  and  don't  you  listen! 
I'm  you  good  old  Santa  Claus. 

Now  I's  come,  and  I  shall  give  you 


Some  of  Santa's  gifts  to  me: 
Nuts  and  raisins,  toys  and  candy  — 
Don't  wake  yet,  you  mustn't  see! 

Here's  a  hand'chief  with  pink  pictures, 

Little  children,  flowers  and  bees; 
Take  good  care  and  keep  it  always, 

You  must  use  it  when  you  sneeze. 
Now  wake  up,  and  I  will  tell  you 

What  you  never  knew  before; 
Santa  doesn't  come  down  chimneys, 

Mama  lets  him  through  the  door! 

Don't  you  ever  say,  my  Kitten, 

What  I'm  telling  you  about: 
I  waked  up  last  night  from  sleeping, 

That  was  when  I  found  it  out. 
Some  one  shut  a  door  so  softly, 

It  was  mama,  and  she  said, 
"There,  old  Santa  Claus  has  finished; 

Now  I  think  I'll  go  to  bed." 

L.  L.  G.  Richards. 


HER   LETTERS. 

"I  think  I'll  never  learn  to  write," 

Said  Dorothy,  one  day. 
'The  kind  of  writing  grown  folks  do; 

Mine's  such  an  easy  way. 
I  just  make  little  lines  and  dots 

Instead  of  words,  and  then 
I  make  three  crosses  for  my  name — 

That's  Dorothy  Hope  Wrenn. 
I  make  big  rounds  for  kisses,  too, 

With  straight  marks  on  each  side 
That  means  my  arms  go  round  your  neck 

And  squeeze  you  hard,  beside. 
My  grandma  says  most  other  times 

She  needs  her  specs  to  read, 
But  when  a  letter  comes  from  me 

She  doesn't — no,  indeed!" 

Selected. 

POOR  PETER. 

Peter,  Peter,  Pumpkin-eater, 

He  will  hungry  go. 

For  Joe  and  Ed  and  Bob  and  Ned 

And  Phil  and  Fred  and  John  and  Jed, 

And  even  little  Tom  and  Ted 

And  every  boy  I  know 

Has  made  a  Jack-o'-lantern 

(And  some  are  making  two). 

Poor  Peter,  Peter  Pumpkin-eater! 

What  will  poor  Peter  do? 

Selected. 
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